















Number Practice in Child Life, Grades 1-8. 
1940-41 copyright 


an-cut arithmetic program of well- 





A book for each grade 
\ complete, cl 





emphasize d « bjectin es presented simple language 
Beautifully illustrated, comprehensive, and modern 
and includes a con ple te testing nd practice progran 
with unusu lly effective diagnost ( ind remedia! units 


The developmental material throughout this series is 
based on real life situations meaningful to children. 
Number Practice in Child Life explains simply, ap- 
plies interestingly, and drills effectively. 


Improving My English Series, Grades 2-8. 
I ; 





A book for each grade. 

A new 1941 English Practice Program built on the 
child’s everyday interests and activities. Usable with 
any text Designed to enable the pupil to acquire 
practical mastery of English by practice. So complete 
a program—teaching, practice, testing, remedial work, 
and a maintenance program second to nohneé 
can be used without any text at all 


t 


Our Own United States, Grades 7-8. 





A new Study Guide filled with interesting activities 
and problems which help pupils to build worthy emo- 
tional attitudes toward their country. Many interest- 
ing features which help to eliminate worry and save 
time and money. Our Own United States makes 
the study of our country vital, interesting, and dy- 
namic; permits up-to-date teaching. Before you begin 
your next history program be sure 


j to see these books 
My Word Books—Workbook Spellers, Grades 2-8. 


c 
} 
il 





An efficient spelling program, unique in methodology, 


interwoven with childhood interests and with your 


Social Science and Language programs. Offers a Word 
List based on freq -—frequency of use within 
any individual grade; a simple -by-step learning 


process; a superior “‘ ” program, and 
teaches important spelling rules inductively. Insure 
spelling mastery by using this VITAL program. 


Study Mastery—Practice Book of Principles of 
Learning and Study Methods. 
The purpose of this book is to teach pupils how to 
study all school subjects efficiently and economically 
through the presentation of Principles, Guidance, 
and Practice. Knowing how to study reduces waste 
in learning to a minimum. 





Grades 7-12. 


Grammar in Use—Books I, II, II. Grades 7-12. 





A complete, economical series stressing all the prin- 
ciples of functional grammar and habituating cor- 
rect usage, capitalization, and punctuation. Pro- 
vides instruction, diagnosis, practice, review, and 
measurement of achievement each semester. Four 
8-page objective tests furnished free with each book. 
Improving My English—A Practice Book for 

Grades 7-12. 

Scientifically designed to eliminate perststent lan- 
guage difficulties. Economical because it is a Practice 
Book, Correct Usage Text, Reference Book, and Re- 
medial Material all in one. 












Workbooks for the Discriminating Teacher 


SCIENCE GUIDES 


{ Learning Guide in Biology. 





\ nent contribution which relates biology teach- 
consumer education and to those principles 

of biology which affect most closely the daily life yf 
Sets up a four-point program—observation, 

iew, testing. Entirely flexible, allowing the 

ise the library method of study, or the con- 

the Morrison unit plan, or the plan 

x experiments before classroom study is 

When used with Living Things and You, 

widely adopted by Tennessee high schools, it 

om program without peer. However, 
be used with any standard text. Emphasizes 


nN activity and thought. not on memorizat 
I cl plan lessons that are interesting 
ent, inspiring to the teacher, and vital to 


Free tests, keys, references. 


Chemistry Guide and Laboratory Exercises. 





rning of chemistry which bases 
nd thought rather than on 
Contains new-type experiments and 
‘ises, an experimental approach, 

ss which have made it the most 


1 


1 study guide and laboratory manual in 
| Stat In. Chemistry Guide and Labo- 
ratory xercises I have a close correlation between 


ssroom work; a new type of modern 
zation; continuous student guid- 
sis on chemical principles and 


nd a dramatic approach to each 
Selected by many Tennessee schools for 
Chemistry and You, a new text widely 


is entirely flexible 


He wever, 
P Tests, keys, and 


| 


With any text 
Learning Guides in General Science—7th, 8th, 
9th Years. 


( y y on st 





Guides, Integrated Laboratory 
Manuals, Review Programs, and Testing Programs 

yhasize the thought side of general science 

teach students to learn by doing. With these 
ks your students start each lesson with an 
interesting, challenging student activity instead of a 
Each activity leads to broad 
A stimulating general 
Free student 


textbook assignment. 
reading and study. 
science program for the modern school. 
tests; free keys for teachers. 


New Physics Guide and Laboratory Exercises. 





Physics now more than ever before is playing a most 
important role in our daily lives, and New Physics 
Guide and Laboratory Exercises is designed to help 
you in the rather difficult task of bringing physics 
“down to earth.” This is a book which bases the 
learning of physics on fascinating life problems. It 
offers a unit organization with study outlines, inter- 
esting motivation materials, a review program, indi- 
vidual and group projects, students’ self-tests, and unit 
and review tests. It is entirely flexible, and usable 
with any standard text. 


Inspection copies gladly sent to teachers interested in any of the above for class purchase. 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


2500 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















Send for these Programs on Dental Health and Good Grooming. They can 
be of great importance to your students—to their successful future. 


NE OF THE finest contributions to modern 
teaching has been the emphasis placed on 





physical fitness and personal grooming by so DENTAL HEALTH for 
many — And in — a 9 — eedaiieiaee diutiin 
Paani y> san a 4 - aoa weer a HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
eeping self-confidence and morale at a high level. qadanis aneieie 
In every part of the country today, effective pro- SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


grams on health and hygiene in elementary grades 
and in high school and college curricula are help- 


ing to build the first line of defense for the next a a a 


generation. Our educational material on dental HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
health and personal hygiene has proved valuable Health and Physical Education 
in presenting these important programs. Home Economics 
Note the groups listed. If you teach any similar Hygiene 
classes, our graphic colored wall charts, teaching Commercial Subjects 
pamphlets and student material are all available Vocational Guidance 
to you free. And we feel sure that you, like thou- BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


sands of other teachers, will find them capable 
assistants in rounding out a perfect program. 


Use the Coupon below to specify the material you wish. It will be sent to you FREE! 
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| Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 242, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 

| 

} DENTAL HYGIENE (For any grade) PERSONAL GROOMING “aa 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart ..0.0...0........::.cscssssssssssssseeensssees “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart.....0.0.0000000000............ 


eee ae RRC tay rep Jeperonh 9s aeRO SIR ONCE pach PASE re RDI 


Class Hygiene Checkup Record and 


























Certificate of Award for Demtal Care....0..0.....::::ccssssusssssenssseenncee Student leaflets and Good Grooming Guides 
Si 
snttiaetac utes Grooming for the Job wall charts............. 
(for vocational classes) 
Name ............... Name of school or college... 
(Where you teach) 

Ia cc ccctacalhcotinnmncnrenenisniinilosilisl SNS CM EL ee eee 

(Check): Elementary? ....0....:::ccoo:soo-- | Seo | EE — RE TEE 
Subject Taught ‘ ssustsisensteasennnened umber of Classes I teach 
| Grade Number of students enrolled in ome class: Girls........................ iis 
i 
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NOW, MORE THAN EVER, YOU 
WILL WANT TO MAKE AVAILABLE 
TO THE CHILDREN OF TENNESSEE, 
THESE 


BOOKS FOR EDUCATION IN 
THE AMERICAN WAY 





For ens Reading 
(on the Tennessee list) 





SCHOOL FRIENDS 


—Primer 
LET’S TAKE TURNS 
—First Reader 


ENJOYING OUR LAND 
—Second Reader 


YOUR LAND AND MINE 


rOWARD FREEDOM 


PIONEERING IN DEMOCRACY 


To inform children of their glorious heritage, 

To tell them of the freedoms bought by our 
forefathers, 

To enlist them in the all-out drive to preserve 
and promote our way of life: 


DEMOCRACY 
SERIES 


Edited by CUTRIGHT AND CHARTERS 


THE WAY OF DEMOCRACY 


—Third Reader —Sixth Reader 
THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY 
—Fourth Reader —Seventh Reader 


WORKING FOR DEMOCRACY 


—Fifth Reader —Eighth Reader 





A MODERN PROGRAM IN 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


that promotes and carries to fulfillment the new 
Tennessee state plans for health, nutrition, and 


physical education. 


ALL THROUGH THE DAY 
ade | 


LET’S BE HEALTHY Grade 5 
2 HABITS, HEALTHFUL AND 


HEALTH THROUGH THE 
YEAR Gr 


HEALTH SECRETS Grade 3 SAFE 


HEALTHFUL WAYS Grade 4 


... NEW HEALTH AND 
GROWTH SERIES . . . 


CHARTERS, SMILEY, AND STRANG 


GROWING UP HEALTHILY 
Grade 7 


A SOUND BODY Grade 8 


HEALTH IN A POWER AGE 
Grade 6 Grade 9 





FOR BEGINNERS’ FIRST STEPS IN 


NUMBER WORK 


These simple, effective books without vocabulary 


problems: 

NUMBER PLAY (Number-readiness Book) 
IN NUMBER LAND (Grade 1) 
NUMBERS AT WORK (Grade 2) 


SELF-HELP NUMBER 
SERIES 


CLARK AND CUSHMAN 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


500 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia Box 206 


Represented in Tennessee by 


A. R. DIXON 
Trenton, Tenn. 

















Editorial Comment .. . 


BUSINESS TRANSACTED BY REPRESENTATIVE 
ASSEMBLY 


Before adjourning for lack of a quorum the Representa- 
tive Assembly of the Tennessee Education Association at its 
annual meeting in Nashville on January 9, 10 transacted 
the following business: 


1. Adopted a resolution pledging Governor Cooper and President 
Roosevelt the full support of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion in the national defense program, and authorized appoint- 
ment and financing of special national defense committee. 

2. Reelected W. A. Bass, Nashville, as president and elected the 
following council members for three-year terms: 

Theron Hodges, Sevierville, First Congressional District 

Lester King, Cookeville, Fourth Congressional District 

Jack Bennett, Brighton, Eighth Congressional District 
3. Adopted amendments to the constitution providing for: 

(a) Election of an additional Administrative Council member 
from the new Fifth Congressional District. 

(b) Opening polls for annual Tennessee Education Association 
election at 8:00 A.M. instead of 9:00 A.M. and closing polls 
at 11:00 A.M. instead of 12:00 noon. 

4. Adopted the following recommendations of the Teacher Welfare 
Committee: 

(a) That the State Board of Education, rather than the State 
Legis!ature, be given complete authority in the certification 
of teachers. 

That the Tennessee Education Association endeavor to 

secure enactment of a law which will provide that teachers 

will be allowed full salaries for at least five days of sick 
leave during any regular school year. 

That the Tennessee Education Association appoint a com- 

mittee to prepare a code of ethics for the teachers of 

Tennessee. 

5. Authorized appointment of committee to plan and direct state- 
wide observance of National Citizenship Day. 

6. Pledged cooperation in campaign for federal aid to education. 

7. Agreed upon plans for closer cooperation with the National 
Education Association and endorsed Wilson New, Knoxville, for 
state National Education Association director. 

8. Promised cooperation of local associations in securing advertis- 
ing for THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 

9. Voted to discontinue the dance at the association's annual con- 
vention, 

10. Pledged cooperation in the nation's fight on infantile paralysis. 

11. Instructed the Administrative Council to study the question of 
extending the school term to embrace forty-eight weeks in order 
to enable students to graduate from high school in three years. 

12. Pledged to cooperate in work of the Tennessee Society for 
Crippled Children. 

13. Adopted resolution regarding lowering of certification standards 
during emergency. 

14. Recommended that State Department of Education 
systematic teacher placement service during the emergency. 

15. Pledged support to Tennessee Association of Public School Board 
members. 

16. Authorized appointment of a committee to prepare recommen- 
dations regarding a teacher retirement plan for Tennessee. 

17. Went on record as favoring an amendment which will include 
teachers in the provisions of the Federal Social Security Act. 

18. Adopted the following points in a legislative program: 

(a) Adequate state appropriations for higher education. 

(b) State transportation appropriation sufficient to provide 
$4.00 annually for every elementary and high school student 
transported. 

Annual state appropriation of $75,000 for supervision. 

Annual state appropriation of $95,000 for school libraries. 

Continuing contract for teachers providing that teachers 

will continue in service unless notified in writing of dismissal 

sixty days prior to close of current school term. 

(f) Four-year term for county superintendents. 

19. Adopted but later voted to reconsider legislative proposals 
relating to state elementary and high school appropriations. 


(b 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS OF REPRESENTATIVE 
ASSEMBLY 

The Administrative Council has set 1:00 P.M. Thursday, 
April 2, as the hour and day for the Representative Assem- 
bly to meet in adjourned session to (I) complete consider- 
ation of items on the regular agenda and (2) reconsider 
the assembly's previous action on elementary and high 
schoo! legislative proposals. 

Following are items on the regular agenda which must 
be considered: 


. Sources of revenue with which to finance proposed school progrem. 


2. Plans for Tennessee Education Association campaign. 

3. Statement of attitude toward candidates for governor and the 
legislature. 

4. Financial statement of association. 

5. Adoption of budget for 1942-43. 

6. Transfer of $5,000 from surplus to Public Relations Fund. 

7. Reports of Resolutions and Necrology Committees. 


Postponement of final action on legislative proposals for 
elementary and high schools gives local associations and 
individual teachers time in which to study the various pro- 
posals which have been made. To grasp the full signifi- 
cance of different proposals relating to state school appro- 
priations one must first understand Tennessee's present plan 
for financing its elementary and high schools. It is hoped 
that within the next few weeks every teacher in Tennessee 
will become an authority on (I) Tennessee's present system 
of state support for elementary and high schools, (2) the 
legislative program for elementary and high schools as 
recommended by the Administrative Council, and (3) the 
legislative program for elementary and high schools as 
originally adopted by the Representative Assembly. 

Elementary and high schools of Tennessee are supported 
jointly by state and local funds. This study is limited to an 
explanation and analysis of present and proposed plans of 


state school support. 
e 


TENNESSEE'S PRESENT PLAN OF FINANCING ITS 
; ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Tennessee distributes its financial aid to elementary 
schools through three funds: 

|. Per Capita Fund. The state each year distributes to 
counties, cities, and independent school districts ten dollars 
for every child in average daily attendance in their ele- 
mentary schools during the preceding year. For example, 
if county A had 1,000 elementary school children in aver- 
age daily attendance last year, the state this year would 
give the county |,000 times ten dollars or $10,000 as its 
share of the state per capita fund. The state per capita 
fund must be paid in full before any other state elementary 
school funds are distributed. 

2. Equalization Fund. In order that children in poorer 
counties of the state may have access to a reasonable 
minimum program of education, the state guarantees that 
if a county will levy and collect a tax of forty-five cents on 
each $100 worth of property in the county, it will be given 
sufficient funds to operate its elementary schools for ‘a 
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term of eight months, pay its teachers according to a salary 
schedule prepared by the State Board of Education, and 
have twenty per cent of teachers’ salaries available for 
operating expenses. 

In calculating the amount of state equalization money 
each county will receive, the State Department of Educa- 
tion first calculates the amount the county will have avail- 
able for financing its own school program from the follow- 
ing sources: (|) tax levy of forty-five cents, (2) poll taxes 
and county offices, and (3) state per capita fund. Then the 
department figures the cost of the minimum program by 
(1) determining the number of teaching positions the county 
is allowed under a pupil-teacher ratio set by the State 
Board of Education, (2) calculating each teacher's annual 
(eight months') salary under the state salary schedule, 
and (3) adding to the total for teachers’ salaries twenty 
per cent for operating expense. 

The amount of state equalization money to which the 
county is entitled is the difference between the total cost 
of the minimum program and the total amount available 
from the sources indicated. 

Cities or independent school districts within equalization 
counties must levy and collect an additional fifteen cents 
on each $100 worth of property in order to participate in 
state equalization funds. 

The reason wealthier counties cannot qualify for state 
equalization funds is that if they levy and collect the re- 
quired taxes and add this income to their state per capita 
funds they will have sufficient funds to finance the minimum 
elementary school program without additional assistance 
from the state. 

Eighty-four counties now participate in state equaliza- 
tion funds for elementary schools. 

3. Guarantee Fund. The General Schoo! Law of |941 
included a provision that no county "'shall receive from the 
state for elementary school purposes a less amount than 
such county was legally entitled to receive from the state 
for the scholastic year 1939-40." After the state per 
capita funds and equalization funds have been added, this 
sum is subtracted from the total amount each county 
received from the state in 1939-40 to determine how much, 
if any, additional state money it is entitled to under the 
guarantee provision in the law. 

Elementary School Table No. | shows how state ele- 
mentary school funds are distributed at the present time. 


STATE PLAN OF FINANCING ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AS 
RECOMMENDED BY ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 


The Administrative Council's three recommendations 
relating to elementary school legislation directly affect only 
those counties receiving state equalization funds: 

|. A state appropriation sufficient to pay in full the 
1938-39 state salary schedule for elementary teachers in 
equalization counties. 

The salary schedule adopted by the State Board of 
Education for the school year 1938-39 begins at forty 
dollars per month for a beginning teacher with less than 
one year of college training and provides increments for 
additional training and experience until the maximum of 
$115 per month is reached for a teacher with the master's 
degree and five or more years of experience. Due to the 
fact that state funds were inadequate to pay in full the 
1938-39 salary schedule during the current year, approxi- 
mately eighty-five per cent of the teachers in equalization 
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counties are receiving two dollars less per month than the 
1938-39 schedule provides. Of the remaining fifteen per 
cent some are receiving one dollar per month less than 
the schedule while a few are receiving the full schedule. 
If all of the 10,572 teachers in equalization counties had 
suffered a two dollar per month reduction in salary, only 
$202,982.40* above present expenditures would be required 
to restore them to the 1938-39 schedule. Furthermore, if 
the present schedule is continued for the remainder of the 
year, it appears that from fifty to seventy-five thousand 
dollars of the present state elementary school appropriation 
will be unused, which means that the actual increase in state 
appropriations needed to pay in full the 1938-39 state 
salary schedule this year is a comparatively small sum. 

Should present trends in elementary school attendance 
continue, the increase in state appropriations needed to 
pay in full the 1938-39 schedule and allow for accompany- 
ing increase in operating expense fund during each year 
of the biennium 1943-45 should not exceed $250,000. 

2. A state appropriation sufficient to provide an in- 
crease of two dollars per month in the amount the 
1938-39 schedule allowed elementary school principals for 
each teacher under their supervision (up to fifteen). 

The 1938-39 state salary schedule provides an increment 
in elementary school principal's salary of three dollars per 
month for each teacher, up to fifteen, under the principal's 
supervision, in addition to an increment of three dollars 
per month for each teacher in a one-teacher school. 

This recommendation of the Administrative Council 
merely increases the principal's increment to five dollars 
per teacher. It is estimated that this feature would in- 
crease the total annual cost of the state elementary schoo! 
program approximately $140,000. 

3. An amendment to the present law providing a teach- 
er-pupil ratio of one to twenty-eight in counties receiving 
state elementary school equalization funds, with an addi- 
tional provision allowing the State Board of Education to 
grant additional teachers to counties needing them, so 
long as the teacher-pupil ratio is not less than one to 
twenty-five. The number of elementary school teaching 
positions allowed equalization counties in 1940-41 was 
10,578. The number which would have been allowed under 
a one to twenty-eight teacher-pupil ratio is 10,059. The 
number which would have been allowed under a one to 
twenty-five ratio is 11,266. Seventy-two of the eighty- 
four equalization counties would lose from one to twenty- 
four teachers under a one to twenty-eight ratio. 

Elementary School Table No. Il shows how state ele- 
mentary school funds would be distributed under the plan 
recommended by the Administrative Council. 


STATE PLANS OF FINANCING ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AS 
ORIGINALLY ADOPTED BY THE REPRESENTATIVE 
ASSEMBLY 


The Representative Assembly adopted amendments to 
the Administrative Council's elementary school legislative 
proposals which would: 

|. Increase the 1938-39 state salary schedule ten dollars 
per month per elementary teacher in equalization counties. 
Under the present plan of distributing state elementary 





*This figure includes twenty per cent of the increased teachers’ 
salaries for operating expense. 








school equalization funds, counties would be allowed an 
additional twenty per cent of this salary increase for oper- 
* ating expenses. 

2. Give the State Board of Education complete author- 
ity to determine the teacher-pupil ratio in equalization 
counties. 

Elementary School Table No. Ill shows the cost of the 
elementary school program originally adopted by the 
Representative Assembly. 


TENNESSEE'S PRESENT PLAN OF FINANCING ITS HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

The state distributes its high school aid to counties, 
cities, and independent school districts through three 
funds: 

|. Per Capita Fund. Eight hundred thousand dollars of 
the state's high school money is distributed on the basis of 
average daily attendance. The amount each county, city, 
or independent school district receives from this fund for 
each student in average daily attendance is determined by 
dividing $800,000 by the average daily attendance for the 
preceding year. The total high school average daily at- 
tendance in the state last year was 93,323. Hence, $800,- 
000 divided by 93,323 or $8.57 is the amount allowed from 
the state per capita fund for each student in average daily 
attendance this year. 

2. Equal Amount to Each County. Three hundred and 
forty-three thousand dollars of the state's high school 
money is distributed in equal amounts among the ninety- 
five counties of the state. Each county receives one ninety- 
fifth of this amount, or $3,610.52 as its share of the fund. 

3. Special Equalization Fund. Seven thousand dollars 
of the state's high school money is divided equally among 
counties having only one four-year high school. Since 
there are eleven such counties in the state this year, 
each will receive from this fund one-eleventh of $7,000, 
or $636.36. 

It should be pointed out that under Tennessee's present 
system of financial aid to high schools the state does not 
guarantee the payment of any definite salary schedule to 
high school teachers. As a result, approximately half of 
the counties in the state pay some of their high school 
teachers lower salaries than they would receive under the 
state salary schedule for elementary teachers in equaliza- 
tion counties. 

High School Table No. | shows how state high school 
funds are distributed at the present time. 


STATE PLAN OF FINANCING HIGH SCHOOLS AS 
RECOMMENDED BY THE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 


The Administrative Council recommends that the state 
distribute its financial aid to high schools through two 
funds: 

|. Per Capita Fund. This fund would be distributed to 
all counties, cities, and independent school districts alike 
on the basis of ten dollars per student in average daily 
attendance. The total of this fund would vary from year 
to year in accordance with variation in total high school 
average daily attendance in the state. 

2. Equalization Fund. Through this fund the state would 
guarantee that if a county will levy and collect a tax of 
thirty cents on each $100 worth of property in the 
county, it will be given sufficient funds to operate its 
high schools for a term of nine months, pay its teachers 
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according to a salary schedule prepared by the State 
Board of Education, and have twenty per cent of teachers' 
salaries available for operating expenses. 

It is assumed that the state salary schedule for high 
school teachers would be at least as high as the state salary 
schedule for elementary teachers. 

The amount each participating county would receive 
from this fund would be calculated in exactly the same 
manner as that now employed to determine the amount of 
state elementary school equalization money each county 
is entitled to receive. 

High School Table No. Il shows the cost of the high 
school plan as recommended by the Administrative Council. 


STATE PLAN OF FINANCING HIGH SCHOOLS AS ORIGINALLY 
ADOPTED BY REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 

The state plan of financing high schools as originally 
adopted by the Representative Assembly made two 
changes in the plan recommended by the Administrative 
Council: 

|. It provided an increase of ten dollars per month 
over the 1938-39 schedule in the salaries of high school 
teachers in equalization counties. An additional twenty 
per cent of this salary increase would be allowed equaliza- 
tion counties for operating expenses. 

2. It provides a guarantee that no county will receive 
less high school money from the state under this plan than 
it is now receiving. 

High School Table No. Ill shows the cost of the high 
school program originally adopted by the Representative 
Assembly. 

RELATIVE MERITS OF PROPOSED STATE PLANS FOR FINANCING 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 

The following table indicates the increase in present 
state appropriations which would be required to finance 
the two proposed elementary and high school programs. 
It is estimated that the program as recommended by the 
Administrative Council would increase state school appro- 
priations $828,555.86 while the program as originally 
adopted by the Representative Assembly would increase 
state appropriations $2,065,421.01. Neither of these 
figures includes increased appropriations for higher edu- 
cation, as estimates of needs for these institutions are not 
yet available. 


ANNUAL STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL APPROPRIATIONS 


Program Program 
Recommended Originally 
Adopted by 
Present Administrative Representative 
Appropriations Council Assembly 
Elementary 
schools $7,148,520.31 $7,427,166.21 $8,442,109.89 
High schools.. 1,150,000.00 1,579,908.96 1,801,831.43 
(Including high school transportation) 
Elementary school 
transportation 325,000.00 375,000.00 375,000.00 
School libraries 50,000.00 95,000.00 95,000.00 
Supervision 50,000.00 75,000.00 75,000.00 





Total $8,723,520.31 $9,552,075.17 $10,788,941.32 
Those favoring the program as originally adopted by the 
Representative Assembly maintain that: 
1. An increase of ten or twelve dollars per month in the 
salaries of elementary teachers in equalization counties 
is amply justified because: 
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(a) Salaries of teachers in Tennessee were low when 
the war boom began. 
(b) Since the war boom began, 

(1) The cost of living has advanced twenty-five 
per cent. 

(2) Salaries in most lines of work have advanced 
twenty-five per cent. 

(3) New financial demands are being made on 
teachers. (Increased taxes, contributions to the 
Red Cross, etc.) 

(4) The teacher's job is more difficult, due to new 
demands on schools by defense program. 
(Physical education, vocational training, first aid, 
inter-American understanding, etc.) 

(5) The state salary schedule for elementary teach- 
ers in equalization counties is lower today than 
it was in 1938-39. 

2. Present indications are that there will be a sizeable 
surplus in the state's treasury at the close of the present 
fiscal year, which indicates that the state might be 
able to finance the proposed increase without any great 
increases in taxes. 


Those favoring the program as recommended by the 


Administrative Council rather than as originally adopted 

by the Representative Assembly maintain that: 

|. Although teachers in equalization counties certainly 
need the salary increase provided in the program 
originally adopted by the Representative Assembly, it 
is doubtful whether the public would favor such an in- 
crease at this time. 

2. The Tennessee Education Association has been fighting 
for six years to secure enactment of the same program 
recommended by the Administrative Council. The 
association should not further increase its demands un- 
til its original goal has been reached. 

3. The 5,000 elementary teachers in nonequalizing counties 
would receive no benefit whatever from the $1,293,- 
589.58 increase in state elementary school appropria- 
tions as originally approved by the proposed Represent- 
ative Assembly, and the 3,000 high school teachers in 
nonequalization counties would receive comparatively 
little aid from the recommended increase of $651,- 
831.43 in state high school appropriations. 

4. Since the school appropriations made by the next 
legislature will not go into effect until the school 
year 1942-43, and since financing the schools is a local 
as well as state responsibility, teachers should not 
depend on the state alone for needed increases in 
salaries. They should immediately ask their county or 
city governing bodies to pay at least a part of needed 
salary increases. 

5. Although it appears the state will have a substantial 
surplus at the end of this year, there is no guarantee 
that present state income will continue during the 
biennium 1943-45. Then too, the national defense pro- 
gram will probably necessitate increased state expendi- 
tures in all departments of the government. The hope 
of securing any substantial increase in state taxes at 
this time of skyrocketing federal taxes seems remote, 
and any intensive effort in this direction at the present 
time might discredit the group making it. 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1942 


CONCLUSION 

Regardless of what may.be the needs of the public 
schools, no school legislative program will be enacted 
which does not have public support. Public support of 
programs is usually determined by the attitude and activi- 
ties of those groups and individuals outside the teaching 
profession who conventionally take the lead in educational 
matters, such as the Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Tennessee Federation of Women's Clubs, Ten- 
nessee Federation of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs, the American Legion, the Farm Bureau, labor 
groups, county school boards, county courts, etc. It 
would seem to be the part of good judgment for local 
education associations to contact these groups before 
deciding what legislative proposals on elementary and high 
schools their delegates will support at the April meeting 
of the Representative Assembly, and determine the atti- 
tude of these friendly groups toward our various proposals. 
The legislative program we finally adopt should probably 
embody the most liberal appropriation these groups will 
agree to support. We can rest assured that the most 
liberal! program they will agree to support will still provide 
no more funds than are needed for an adequate public 
school program. 

a7 


ANNUAL TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation will be held in Nashville on April 2-4. General 
sessions are scheduled for Thursday evening, Friday morn- 
ing, and Friday evening. Most departmental meetings 
will be held on Friday morning, preceding the general 
session, and on Friday afternoon, while some departments 
will hold additional meetings on Saturday morning. 

At its meeting last fall, the Program Committee decided 
that our general sessions should feature an international 
news correspondent on Thursday evening, a famous edu- 
cator on Friday morning, and an outstanding statesman on 
Friday evening. Due to the uncertainty of the times, it 
has been difficult to secure the definite agreements of 
outstanding news correspondents and statesmen to appear 
on our Thursday evening and Friday evening general pro- 
grams. However, we have been fortunate in securing the 
agreement of Dr. Clarence Dykstra, President of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and former Director of the United 
States Selective Service, as our out-of-state speaker for 
the Friday morning general session. News analysts thus 
far contacted in regard to their appearance on our pro- 
gram include H. V. Kaltenborn, Lowell Thomas, Walter 
Lippman, Elmer Davis, Upton Close, and Cedric Foster. 
Statesmen contacted include Vice-President Henry Wal- 
lace, Sumner Welles, and Harold Ickes. 

In addition to the speakers for the general sessions, there 
will be approximately twenty out-of-state speakers on de- 
partmental programs. 

Complete general and departmental programs and 
photographs and biographical sketches of all out-of-state 
speakers will appear in the March convention issue of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER. 








TABLE I—ESTIMATED STATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FUNDS FOR COUNTIES, CITIES, OR SPECIAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 1941-1942 
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TABLE I—ESTIMATED STATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FUNDS FOR COUNTIES, CITIES, OR¥YSPECIAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 1941-1942 (Continued) 
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tThe equalization cities’ share of state funds was not included in the calculation of this sum. 
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*It is estimated that approximately 85% of the elementary teachers in equalization counties are receiving $2 per month less than was provided in the state salary schedule of 
1938-39. The remaining 15% are receiving the full echedule or $1 less than the schedule. 
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TABLE I—ESTIMATED STATE HIGH SCHOOL FUNDS FOR 1941-42 
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*$800,000 (total state per capita fund) divided by 93,323 (average daily attendance for 1940-41) equals $8.57 per student in average daily attendance. 
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TABLE II—ESTIMATED COST OF HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM PROPOSED BY ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 
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hea..... 25 20 18,900.00 3,780.00) 22,680.00 5,671, 322.00 3. 4,8 
Roane...... 51 37 34,965.00 6,993.00) 41,958.00 8, 645,047.00 5 9,1 
Robertson. . . 53 44 | 41,580.00 8,316.00 49,896.00 13,616,036.00 10,98 
Rutherford. | 69 50 | 47,250.00 9,450.00) 56,700.00 16,426,219.00 12, 
ee | 26 19 | 17,955.00 3,591.00) 1,546.00 4,054,019.00 4,7 
Sequatchie... } 6 7 | 6,615.00 1,323.00) 7,938.00) 1,449,872.00 1,68 
Sevier..... ‘ 34 25 23,625.00 4,725.00) 28,350.00) 3,542,665 .00 6,22 
Shelby....... 546 443 418,635.00 83,727.00 502,362.00} 290,420,260.00 110,79 
Smith...... 19 16 15,120.00 3,024.00 18, 144.00} 6, 199,697.00 3,92 
Stewart. ... 17 15 14,175.00 2,835.00 17,010.00} 2,279, 264.00 3,76 
Sullivan... .. , 132 95 | 89,775.00 17,955.00 107, 730.00) 30, 814,968.00 23,74 
Sumner... ‘ aoa 43 37 34,965 .00 6,993 . 00} 41,958.00} 13, 367,315.00 9,17 
Tipton..... 42 31 | 29,295.00 5,859.00} 35,154.00} 9,954, 220.00 7,87 
Trousdale. . } 9 7 | 6,615.00 1,323.00} 7,938.00) 2,456,512.00 1,75 
Unicoi. .... 23 23 21,735.00 4,347.00 26,082.00} 3,836, 193.00) 5,74 
Union..... ‘ 9 9 505.00 1,701.00 10, 206.00 1,391, 199.00} 2,36 
errr 4 3 2,835.00 567.00 3,402.00 692, 853.00} 84 
Warren...... ‘ eed 33 30 28,350.00 5,670.00 34,020.00 4,189,017.00} 7,57 
Washington..............| 116 81 | 76,545.00 15,309.00 91,854.00} 20,729,207.00 20, 15 
ae sia 15 13 | 12,285.00 2,457.00 14,742.00 1,980, 890.00 3,13 
ee bial 42 34 32,130.00 6,426.00 38,556.00 10,903, 414.00} 8,54 
Ee cus, cncocacdl 24 20 18,900.00 3; 780.00 22680.00| 3, 298;273.00) 570 
NL hac o-s.0's 60 pices 32 24 22,680.00 4,536.00 27,216.00 15,642,741 .00| 5,9 
Wilson....: - ne 39 35 33,075.00 6,615.00 39,690.00 12,876,855 .00} 8,7 
| — |— - --| 
A Se nee 5,043 3,233 ! $3,527,685 .00 $705,537.00 $4, 233,222.00! $1,431,801,546.00! 2 








; 
*Estimated average annual (nine months’) salary of high school teachers under 1938-39 state salary schedule for ele 


mentary teachers. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS 


> II—ESTIMATED COST OF HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM PROPOSED BY ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL (Continued) 


















































TABLE 
14 | 15 1 16 i 17 18 | 19 | 20 21 
g<s gsea.é oe ots 3 oN a) Saag Sa beLee 
o§ ~ $ 5) => of wre é =T Seauh EO si osm. ~s i al 
S28 gos = 38 stake <n¢2 Cate <O82 2 [Zr HAWS 8 
ero s eat < § ES8ta 337 i Bees = [st Esor-Iz 
B33 0 Seue Y 28 2S ax 58.885 Egas opem O [es Se" x5 ; 
3.0 | ga3* | aed & be. gs 0o E70 BS + «[eSaege COUNTY 
oS. a eoe ~ ees 
Seba 378 Sac “so 2°er~ yasts 2 8Es eltun lease eee!! 
“aon, i= Sad ea < Sginhs © SAL > 2-2n0 oa pa £0 Benya 
o) ‘ i — ON avo 2 2 oe Snes “eeu. 6 Ook Ec: 
<o23 32 size y aaete ess ae dessss [S20 F2 885 
sSan<d gaan gne Sons ‘3h08 5om~ Saamll [SUSs4smec 
= < Zz - a 5 3 < 
$27,248.66 $ 10,173.34 461 $ 1,844.00) $ 20,177.34 $ 2,017.73| 5 Anderson 
ME cs dchataat eta naa a acces stews o rors baie. ive an aie alcieeomii 6,790.00 679.00 Bedford 
13,507.85 4,636.15 283 1,132.00 9,768.15 976.82 97 Benton 
8,438.84 767.16 160 640.00 4,567.16 456.72 : Bledsoe 
72,730.80 979.20 757 3,028.00 20, 277.20 2,027.72 ; Blount 
36,039.30 248.70 422 1,688.00 9,996.70 999.67 ‘ Bradley 
25,264.83 16,693.17 475 1,900.00 27,853.17 2,785.32 . Campbell 
10, 847.95 6,162.05 306 1,224.00 11,096.05 , 109.61 66 annon 
34,410. 14 9,815. 562 2,248.00 21,833.86 2,183.39 : Carroll 
39,275.30 11,754.70 698 2,792.00 25,836.70 2,583.67 0.3 Carter 
PRE... «ss see douaes 211 844.00 3,134.00 313.40 7.40 Cheatham 
11,931.64 3,944.36 240 960.00 8,504.3 850.44 4. Chester 
20, 809.55 4,138.45 518 2,072.00 11,800.45 1,180.05 : Claiborne 
8,804. 33 8,205.67 250 1,000.00 12,945.67 1,294.57 .2 Clay 
27,501.96 1,312.00 872 687.20 A Cocke 
18,932.57 1,204.00 12,639.43 1,263.94 ; Coffee 
Pe EI Soho xsacco ash oebsassencesaoeneipe 16,078.03 1,607.80 i Crockett 
14,344.77 1,736.00 16,405 .23 1,640.52 5.7 Cumberland 
850,901.90) 6,812.00 93,102.00 9,310.20 ; Davidson 
319.16 840.00 9,148.84 14.88 3.7. ecatur 
OS Te eee Oo) | Se Seceresinerre 3,700.32 370.03 0. DeKalb 
21,892.51 1,736.00 21,483.49 2,148.35 ‘ Dickson 
46,082.64 1, 860.00 11,450.00 1,145.00 .00 Dyer 
27,648.69 1,140.00 5,510.00 551,00 00 Fayette 
6,576.00 708.00 1,378.00 137.80 : Fentress 
34,943.41 2,160.00 9,650.00) 965.00 .00) Franklin 
Se ee ke eer eer Sorrerer rere tre 29,606.56 2,960.66 ; Gibson 
47,168.58 2,292.00 11,352.00) 1,135.20 : Giles 
12,322.52 1,080.00 5,455.48 545.55 1.0. Grainger 
64,237.47 3,832.00 21,150.53 2,115.05 ; reene 
OS a kere Serre ere 6,078. 38 607. 84 6.2 Grundy 
30,132.26 1, 108.00 7,268.00 726.80 ‘ Hamblen 
463,748.53 5,748.00 74,048.00 7,404.80 ; Hamilton 
7,235.42 740.00 3,222.58 322.26 8 Hancock 
25,665.15 1,748.00 12,006.85 1,200.69 Z Hardeman 
16, 183.90 1,796.00 18,828.10 1,882.81 y Hardin 
26,403.73 1,552.00 11,252.27 1, 125.23 : Hawkins 
664.5 1,148.00 6,588.00 658.80 6.8 Haywood 
16,725.65 1,556.00 15,278.35 1,527.84 " Henderson 
39,476.90 2,132.00 22,097.10 2,209.71 \ enry 
14,880.81 1,076.00 3,856.00 385. 1.60 Hickman 
7,822.1 600.00 3,949.88 394.89 : Houston 
18,519.54 1,440.00 6,390.00 639.00 , Humphreys 
10, 334.91 1,200.00 8, 860.46 886.05 4 Jackson 
29,332.79 1,592.00 10,991.21 1,099.12 0. Jefferson 
oN AS RR RS er Serer eee ee 8,480.58 848. 6 —— 
430,007.55 6,468.00 73,148.00 7,314.80 : <nox 
18,064.46 388.00 778.00 277,80 .8 Lake 
31,167.81 1,372.00 7,912.00 791.20 ; Lauderdale 
35,539.72 2,724.00 22,644.28 2,264.43 ; Lawrence 
5,686.02 340.00 1,710.00 171.00 1.00 Lewis 
39,910.90 2,492.00 16,577.10 1,657.71 ; Lincoln 
25,288.91 1,104.00 13,093.09 1,309.31 : Loudon 
31, 140.47 1,736.00 25,845.53 2,584.55 ' McMinn 
19, 136.43 1,724.00 14,519.57 1,451.96) : McNairy 
11,199.84 672.00 3,272.16 327.22 ’ Macon 
99,946.82 2,164.00 22,954.00 2,295.40 : Madison 
26,648. 33 1,196.00 10,601.67 1,060.17 .. arion 
30,229.22 1,512.00 if .78 860.0 8 Marshall 
70,167.86 2,572.00 16,422.00 1,642.20 ; Maury 
860.65 548.00 4,951.35 495.14 ; Meigs 
24,472.01 1,120.00 9,763.99 976.40 k Monroe 
50,385.19 840.00 11,100.00 1,110.00 ? Montgomery 
4,711.98 364.00 2,592.02 259.20 2 oore 
17,250.97 1,144.00 6,077.03 607.70 : Morgan 
55,498.98 2,576.00 13,796.00 1,379.60 y Obion 
12,525.10 1,160.00 17,768.90 1,776.89 .79). Overton 
ee | |) ' 6 OMI sos cee 2p SLM. sie aaa snletawlenee 772.04 577.27 9. Perry 
3,886.72 544.00 5,021.28 502.13 : Pickett 
30,340.71 1,140.00 029.00 602.00 .00 Polk 
28,732.93 1,560.00 25,509.07 2,550.91 : Putnam 
21,893.97 748.00 6,414.03 41.40 i Rhea 
35,125.14 1,484.00 17,506. 86 1,750.69 ; Roane 
51,828.11 2,296.00 13,276.00 1,327.60 .6 Robertson 
61,678.66 2,676.00 15,076.00 1,507.60 : Rutherford 
16,862.06 1,228.00 10,611.94 1,061.19 ; Scott 
6,029.62 452.00 4,040.38 404. . Sequatchie 
eee | > BRAM a iccce cea ace nosh xssiecnsder 17,722.00 1,772.2 ; Sevier 
982,050.78 6,236.00 117,026.00 11,702.60 60 Shelby 
22,519.09 840.00 4,760.00 476. 236.00 Smith 
10,597.79 1,136.00 11,308.21 1,130.82 oe ease Stewart 
116, 184.90 4,324.00 28,064.00 , 806. 8 SRR Sullivan 
49,271.95 2,668.00 11,838.00 1,183.80 SSE IE iiss nsas. cc cees Sumner 
35,032.66 1,632.00 623. 34 962.33 SUOMI IN 50.5 sascisaccbe on Tipton 
119.54 516.00 2,266.00 226. 2,492.60 3,254.03] Trousdale 
17,248.58 888.00 15,461.42 1,546.14 ER a ae nicoi 
6,533.60) 1,080.00 7,112.40 711.24 Oe Union 
2,918.56 208.00 1,531.44 153.14 1,684.58 3,282.18] Van Buren 
20,137.05 1,984.00 23,436.95 2,343.70 NIE 4 5 i kisi.0.0 ciesescan Warren 
82,337.62 2,844.00 32,510.38 »251.04 pt | eer Washington 
9,072.67 976.00 9,775.33 977.53 oe ae ayne 
Soe RRs” A eer. Tee ceae se eee nee eee 540.00 854.00 394.00 1,535.30] Weakley 
14,934.82 1,652.00 14,437.18 1,443.72 6 2 FESR hite 
DE ER so oc sce han ox oROR STOR WES 6 aE eased Kgeicas “ha 5,950.00) 595.00 6,545.00 2,164.67| Williamson 
47,330.57 2,084.00 10,784.00 1,078.40 VE BRR ME nck aciedosawee ilson 
$5, 228,634.64 $356,118.87 36,733 $146,932.00] $1,436,280.87 $143,628.09] $1,579,908. 96 $46, 200.05 Total 


























*It is estimated that the program will cost 10% more during each year of the biennium, 1943-45, because of increased attendance, increased number of students transported, 


and improved training and experience of teachers. 
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TABLEYIII—ESTIMATED COST OF HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM ORIGINALLY! ADOPTED BY REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 




































































22 | 23 | 24 | 25 | 26 | 27 | 28 ! 29 
Sa S525 =2 | 22S se4.8 | + | sa6 ex wa ttées segeeL 
‘cy oO, @ KA. | Satan S50 => = £6225... cya t BogeSse 
Stese S| “Se | 2838 Beg = | <Ob eg | <Od 88S | SEPE“S S| <Od23 28 
acSa.s S os < ha anes < = | soak cad Ss2ealt. | so. 8si< 
=<—“ooy = of = 36 a9 se°3 & $s Go «(| SSL RO siSa2"-5 SE wl Sk 
COUNTY aexege = a an E .50 Seuy Y eS. SS | eB ERRSCO | EE SS FO | SS.Em-O 
ft he ae Se “e+ ass | ai : © ee ae See eeem| Z SS 
BUSS an Seo wESa So Saw vw Esa? 7 ER OE Ges sy ~ EASY S. 
< 850-4 Pv? _: = os ey eae | SE yu" | SE. Sem | seen c”’ | Se. 1a 
Leet BS OOS Sate ae 2: 29 V4: OO ao ten 5: LoVLoz sa OL ben &_- 
NS 548) 2S £3 4/0 TEE SS) e EQssxso |S eesss | eostese 
SoS thas sSsn~ ‘Sexe gcse’ ERAKSOLS | SVESHERS | SAamVod 
e x | 3] = a5 =< Ps 
Pccctcscesevcccees $ 34,155.00 $ 6,831.00; $ 40,986.00) $ 13,737.34 ee 8 arrears $ 25,759.07 
DNS pictascetobcucnss 27,945.00! 5,589.00} CS | Re 7,469.00 $ 1,960.55 9,429.55 
FRESE IS | 16,560.00} 3,312.00) 19,872.00} 6,364.15 Ro A, rere 12,472.97 
se asia ceiarawce wad 9,315.00 1,863.00] 11,178.00] 2,739. 1é 5,995.88 102.12 6,098.00 
de. s-mey tind alee 67,275.00 13,455.00} 80,730.00 7,999.20 yok er errors 29,324.92 
Es. Ce cches Rear ees 6 33,120.00 6,624.00) 39,744.00 3,704.70 OS Re rrr re 14,452.37 
| Sere 38,295.00 7,659.00 45,954.00 20,689.17 Ce 34,634.49 
re ahes Casdheenedos 15,525.00] 3,105.00 18,630.00 7,782.05} | errr 13,825.66 
eee rere 40, 365.00} 8,073.00 48,438.00 14,027. 8¢  &. *. aerere 28,229.25 
SE ds ckeasenansclinweee 46,575.00} 9,315.00 55,890.00 16,614.70} &:  & , Serre 33,280.37 
NINN, 6g Gg ermiaieie.dacoce 9,315.00 1,863.00} CB 0 Sere 3,447.40 2,125.65 5,573.05 
ee 14,490.00 2,898.00 17,388.00 5,456.36 SS) rere 10, 866.80 
EN OP errr 22,770.00) 4,554.00 27,324. 6,514.45 aero 15,356.50 
atectséawtccesbantas 15,525.00} 3,105.00 18,630.00 9,825.6 EC: 15,860.24 
ERE SES aay 22,770.00 4,554.00 PE iidsas <.ccatcnens 7,559.20 816.24 8,375.44 
REESE TS 22,770.00 4,554.00) 27,324.00 8,391.43 Te. Senay 16,279.37 
BER 6 0 c640ccteeesedec 30,015.00 6,003.00 36,018.00 11,880.03 (8 ick. ae 20, 817.83 
NS rer 21,735.00 4,347.00 26,082.00 11,737.23 / LS. See 20, 313.75 
ee 357,075.00 71,415.00 ree esccsel errr 102,412.20 
CN cabbvacdeinnees 12,420.00 2,484.00 14,904.00 6,584.84) 8 fy Sa eerere 11,359.72 
Anh Garwaetioedeewice 10,350.00 2,070.00 12,420.00 2,17. 32] » 150.35 696.94 5,847.29 
SN) c4adecdmonenekas 31,050.00 6,210.00 37,260.00 15,367.49] 24,723.49 Oe Serer 26,871.84 
ain d.ccdtepee coabeus 39, 330.00 7,866.00 47,196.00 1,113.36 12,563.36 ih Serre re 13,708.36 
PMs cceteeanensecesees 17,595.00 3,519.00 a6 0-550: k emnmes | 5,510.00 6,061.00 1,294.61 »355.6] 
akan es cecewenmmes 3,105. 621.00 SPSS Poe 1,378.00 1,515.80 2,668.91 4,184.71 
a « 6.0660680086666< 31,050.00 6,210.00 37,260.00 2,316.59) 11,966.59 Vk # ., erererer rrr 12,931.59 
Es coccascesceetdoses 70,380.00 14,076.00 84,456.00 19,970.56) 36,950.56 i & ao, 39,911.22 
dis ceaakerkne cheers 37,260.00 7,452.00 8 8 eee | 11,352.00 Ok SS Serres 12,487.20 
eee EPTCCCT CCT ee 12,420.00 2,484.00 14,904.00 2,581.48 6,751.48 2 Seer rer. 7,297.03 
DL cis cctesnaaeeadaes 61,065.00 12,213.00 73,278.00 9,040.53 27,322.53 y  &. aero 29,637.58 
CN cd ricanc6apeaetiduese 11,385.00 2,277.00 13,662.00 4,456. 38] 7,266.38 a SBR SeRner rr? 7,874.22 
NE 5.i0 cameo po 25,875.00 5,175.00 31,050.00 917.74) 8,185.74 2 St rr 8,912.54 
DE cvscctcacknwaddces 282,555.00 56,511.00 eee al 74,048.00 OE ere 81,452.80 
Es ou cesnteees cose 7,245.00 1,449.00 8,694.00 1,458.58 3,978.58 4,300.84 835.14 5,135.98 
Rn. s ccakdcanmnsss 26,910.00 5,382.00 32,292.00 6,626.85 14,814.85 WME i dckadaanne 16,015.54 
ES Te 24,840.00 4,968.00 298,08.00 13,624.10 21,420.10 ft  Saeeeenegearres: 23,302.91 
NS Spe ceueuadnutes 26,910.00 5,382.00 2,292.00 5; 888. 27] 14,060.27 Wee on cccccucnie 15,185.50 
ORT Pere 22,770.00 4,554.00 so A S| re aa 6,588.00 7,246.80 1,025.80 2a 
ee ree 22,770.00 4,554.00 27,324.00 10,598.35 17,654.35 es 19, 182.19 
nt RE ee 44,505.00 8,901.00 53,406.00 13,929.10) 26,741.10 See eee 28,950.81 
res ee 11,385.00 2,277.00 Rh 5.5<n-enin vanes 3,856.00 4,241.60 1,751.38 5,992.98 
P<. i.dienecnndnads 8,280.00 1,656.00 9,936.00 2,113.88 6,813.88 5,208.77 201.45 5,410.2 
SNR. 5 Cees wedcens 20,700.00 4,140.00 24,840.00 6,320.46 12,710.46 oe errr eee 13, 349.46 
Ricks cveeebideseeee 14,490.00 2,898.00 17,388.00 7,053.09 11,753.09 tS eer: 12,639.14 
Ls i beeeieteemenes 28,980.00 5,796.00 34,776.00 5,443.2 14,015.21 4 2 ae 15,114.33 
se baeeekceGeeensneee 12,420.00 2,484.00 14,904.00 6,716 9,776.58 5 Serer 624.64 
ei cds in kaeeeedeun 276, 345.00 55,269.00 SE a o:6:6-s000nsaecies 73,148.00 NS ee 80,462.80 
eee 10,350.00 , 070.00  Seegeeers 2,778.00 3,055.80 2,602.95 5,658.75 
EE. «. snecscciececce 26,910.00 5,382.00 32,292.00 1,124.19 9,036.19 fee 9,827.39 
PINNI6.5.5.0:6 04.65: 40606 0 41,400.00 8,280.00 49,680.00 14,140.28 26,964.28 "OS aaa 29,228.71 
a iia 6. dou echceeincedie 06 5,175.00 1,035.00 » 210.00 523.98 2,233.98 , 404.98 3,015.99 5,420.97 
DNS Sica cacedudiainens 40, 365.00 8,073.00 48,438.00 8,527.10 20,789.10 , 3 | er ae 22, 446.8 
ER eo veknedeanamed.doe 27,945.00 5,589.00 33,534.00 8,245.09 16,009.09 s 2 Sree ee 17,318.40 
Nk ccccsanaenrwend 41,400.00 8,280.00 49,680.00 18,539.53 30, 165.53 <2 Seep 32,750.08 
Aare 23,805.00 4,761.00 28,566.00 9,429.57 17,003.57 2 ao ea’. 18,455.53 
ME a6c6sntecedbssadwas 10, 350.00 2,070.00 12,420.00 1,220.16 4,352.16 4,679.38 1,039.36 5,718.74 
ae eee 85,905.00 17,181.00 103,086.00 3,139.18 26,093.18 SNS «e.g sr eicccnebewiesicn 28,388.58 
D> cxcwrewennsanass 26,910.00 5,382.00 32,292.00 5,643.67 13,409.67 SS =e 14,469.84 
EL é wadanediewbnees 27,945.00 5,589.00 33,534.00 3,304.78 11,516.78 be ear re 12,376.86 
EG naanunacG Gama es 56,925.00 11,385.00 " tf eer 16,422.00 "See oraenaor= 18,064.20 
Ee eoE ee 6,210.00 1,242.00 7,452.00 3,591.35 5,599.35 ESE eS 6,094.49 
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Montgomery...........+.- 42,435.00 8,487.00 50,922.00 536.81 11,636.81 2 ae, 12, 746.8 
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CE  chdnthankbeees ea 16,560.00 3,312.00 19,872.00 2,621.03 7,805 .03 S&S 8,412.73 
DES Lacthahcmnkon as 46,575.00 9,315.00 55,890.00 391.02 14,187.02 CE a OS: 15,566.62 
ER aia ceniorceowsaes 21,735.00 4,347.00 26,082.00 13,556.90 20,036.90 iS. Sea erra 21,813.79 
Ds anaabemacte Caadioes 9,315.00 1,863.00 11,178.00 4,444.71 6,744.71 1 ape eee 7,321.98 
ER cwcieatncwatencns 6,210.00 1,242.00 7,452.00 3,565.28 5,669.28 TE SOR? 6,171.41 
SEE Pre 20,700.00 4,140.00 , St resp res 6,020.00 6,622.00 1,170.68 7,792.68 
CN icetinGrcwamaeude 39,330.00 7,866.00 47,196.00 18,463.07 29,613.07 | re 32,163.98 
Db epdecasveccensedone 20,700.00 4,140.00 24,840.00 2,946.03 8,574.03 i = ep orres 9,215.43 
DE inde canis ceeded 38,295.00 7,659.00 45,954.00 10, 828.86 21,502.86  s 3. Sees 23,253.55 
chataaweviensc 45,540.00 , 108.00 54,648.00 2,819.89 16,095.89 SS 8 aa 17,423.49 
US eee 51,750.00 10, 350.00 62,100.00 421.34 15,497.34 Uf h ea 17,004.94 
NS eee 19,665.00 3,933.00 23,598.00 6,735.94 12,663 .94 Bo re 13,725.13 
OE SEES 7,245.00 1,449.00 8,694.00 2,664. 38 4,796.38 5,200.42 486.22 5,686.64 
Panes caddedcceceneses 25,875.00 5,175.00 31,050.00 14,202.00 20,422.00 , re eee 22,194.20 
| ae Pe 458,505.00 91,701.00 8 nee 117,026.00 8 ee 128,728.60 
a cane dkaseceannds 16,560.00 3,312.00 (St See 4,760.00 5,236.00 1,733.96 6,969.96 
CY cccucce nwa newees 15,525.00 3,105.00 18,630.00 8,032.21 12,928.21 SS. Se epi 14,059.03 
Ns Réieae aweandtas ae 98,325.00 19,665.00 117,990.00 1,805.10 29,869.10  Y 2 Serr 32,675.50 
oe ee 38,295.00 7,659.00 = 8 eer 11,838.00 Sf of ar 13,021.80 
a iwaweninmeteieth 32,085 .00 6,417.00 38,502.00 3,469.34 12,971.34 8: Se ae: 13,933.67 
Ee 7,245.00 1,449.00 CN dic in-& ici mc aceveso'a 2,266.00 2,492.60 3,254.03 5,746.63 
 cdccendasesoned wav 23,805 .00 4,761.00 28,566.00 11,317.42 17,945.42 IE 3b. 25.0% woncecieas 19,491.56 
INES 2. 5 ok. 3 cK a eneee a 9,315.00 1,863.00 11,178.00 4,644.40 8,084.40 8 2 aaa 8,795.64 
oS ego apie ess 3,105.00 621.00 3,726.00 807.44 1,855.44 2,008.58 2,958.18 4,966.76 
SA ee 31,050.00 6,210.00 37,260.00 17,122.95 26,676.95 , fk: ere oe 29,020.65 
OR, 5c eameadeewae 83,835.00 16, 767.00 100,602.00 18, 264. 38 41,258.38 EG £'5)5-05:5.66.08.6%0<65 44,509.42 
EE a ee 13,455.00 2,691.00 16, 146.00 7,073.33 11,179.33 kk rere 12, 156.86 
Po cicnckdsecececee 35,190.00 7,038.00 42,228.00 977.76 9,517.76 10,371.76 557.54 10,929.30 
AS ccna ndcekitade es 20, 700. 00} 4,140.00 24,840.00 9,905.18 16,597.18 2 Xk Serre rere 18,040.90 
OOOO OE 24,840.00 4,968.00 PR Rev Koo cc ccace's 5,950.00 6,545.00 2,164.67 8,709.67 
re 36,225.00 7,245 .00 2 ee re 10,784.00 te RO eee 11,862.40 
WOE. ccterccceesecss $3,863,655. 001 $772,731.00 $4,636, 386.00 $543 ,634,92 $1,623,796.92 $1, 767,425.01 $34,406.42 $1,801, 831.43 




















*Estimated average annual (nine months’) salary of high school teachers under 1938-39 state salary schedule for elementary teachers plus $10 per month 
?Guarantee clause provides that no county will receive less state high school money annually in 1943-45 than in 1941-42. 














Association Officers Elected 


P. S. O. A. PRESIDENT 


T. E. A. PRESIDENT 





W. A. Bass 
Nashville 


FIRST DISTRICT COUNCIL MEMBER 





THERON HopGEs 
Sevierville 


J. R. Mires 
Covington 


FOURTH DISTRICT COUNCIL MEMBER 


LESTER KING 
Cookeville 





P. S. O. A. SECRETARY 





V. F. Gopparp 
Alcoa 


EIGHTH DISTRICT COUNCIL MEMBER 








Jack BENNETT 
Brighton 





Latin Teachers 

The Preliminary Latin Tournament 
will be held April 11, 1942, at 10:00 
o'clock, A.M., at Murfreesboro, Clarks- 
ville, Jackson, Trenton, Columbia, 
Chattanooga, Knoxville, Johnson City, 
and Memphis. The following teachers 
of Latin will be in charge: Murfrees- 
boro, Dr. Philip W. Cheek; Clarksville, 
Mrs. Lester Page; Jackson, Miss Hor- 
tense Hern; Trenton, Miss Jessie Bond; 
Chattanooga, Mrs. Alexander Darwin; 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1942 


Knoxville, Dr. Arthur Moser; Johnson 
City, Dr. Ruth Thomas; Memphis, 
Dr. Nellie Angel Smith; Columbia, Miss 
Carolyn Bock. 

You are urged at this time to do 
even more active work than hereto- 
fore. The value of Latin must be pre- 
sented to the children and the public 
more forcefully than ever at this time 
when the thoughts of everyone are 
turning to practical concerns of a 
period of war. There is interest and 
food for thought in the statement 


made by a high army officer to a 
conference of college administrators 
that the study of Latin and Greek was, 
in. his opinion, as important at this time 
as any more practical training that the 
colleges could give. 

* 

ANOTHER USE FOR IT 

“Oh, darling, look what's happened to my 
first pancakel" sobbed the young lady, who 
was learning to cook. 

“Never mind, dear,” said her husband; “it 
may not be a complete failure. Let's try it 
on the phonograph."—Minnesota Journal of 
Education. 
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The Public School as a Workshop for 


American Democracy 


Only a few short years after the Pil- 
grim Fathers landed at Plymouth Rock 
in their search for religious freedom 
and liberty, the close connection be- 
tween their democratic philosophy of 
living and education was demonstrated 
by the founding of Harvard College in 
1636. Even earlier the public day 
school had taken its place alongside 
their church as a community institution. 

Almost simultaneously with the ex- 
pansion of religious freedom, which also 
kindied the torch of political liberty in 
the western world, the ideal of democ- 
racy in this country associated unto 
itself the ideal of public education. 
Ever since that time we have witnessed 
the development in America of free 
public schools, and of an interest in and 
desire for education on the part of an 
ever-increasing number of the country's 
citizens. 

We realize anew that "the diffusion 
of knowledge is the hope of democ- 
racy'’ when we pause to consider that 
education implies not only the guid- 
ance of the nation's youth along paths 
of learning, but also the cultivation of 
moral fibre and the development of 
its character. In the solemn light of 
realism we face the fact that education 
is a prime necessity if the democratic 
way of life is to endure. It is being 
daily demonstrated to us, perhaps even 
more forcibly now than in the past, that 
the destiny of democracy and educa- 
tion are inextricably interwoven. With- 
out education there can be no perma- 
nent democracy. Without democracy, 
education fails. 

At the close of the World War we 
went through a period which no true 
American can fail to regret as a tar- 
nish on our national honor. Shirking 
the responsibility of maintaining a 
peace for which thousands of young 
Americans had laid down their lives, 
we retired into one corner of the earth 
much as an ostrich sticks its head in the 
sand, content with our temporary pros- 
perity, blind and deaf to the sufferings 
of a postwar world. We clung to our 
fool's paradise of isolationism, smug in 
our condemnation of the sins of others 
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and forgot our responsibilities, forgot 
or took for granted our inheritance, and 
broke faith with our past. Small won- 
der that the youth who grew up in 
this postwar America should have been 
cynical and disillusioned. Gone for the 
time was the high resolve, the crusader 
spirit; come instead was the shallow 
pose of debunking, of iconoclastic 
thinking—"'the world's a mess; there is 
little worth living for and nothing worth 
dying for." In more ways than one did 
we lose the peace that followed the 
World War. We must win the peace 
that is to follow this war if civilization 
is to survive. 

Dr. B. F. Pittinger's recent volume, 
"Indoctrination for American Democ- 
racy," is concerned with this problem 
of the future, and | recommend his 
thesis for your consideration. In prep- 
aration for the struggle of winning a 
postwar peace, which will be every bit 
as intense as is the conflict in which we 
are at present engaged, the public 
school men and the public schools of 
America have an important role to 
play. We must not for one moment 
forget that we are the guardians and 
teachers, not only of those who will be 
tomorrow's leaders, but of tomorrow's 
great majority. In this significant fact 
lies our responsibility and at the same 
time an opportunity that must give us 
pause. It is true that the same oppor- 
tunity has always been there, but the 
very fact of that last postwar slump 
in spirit and in morale is proof evident 
that opportunity has in the past 
knocked on some doors in vain. 

Now when our country is threatened 
and our very way of life challenged, 
opportunity becomes obligation. As 
educators we owe it to the democracy 
that has given us an unmatched system 
of public schools to help strengthen 
and build anew that democracy upon 
which these schools stand. If it is not 
the business of American education to 
imbue young Americans with intelligent 
devotion to their country's basic prin- 
ciples and ideals, then whose is it? 
Surely it is no more than the plain duty 
of schools and teachers to give vigor- 


ous support to the ideological pattern 
that sustains them. "If citizen soldiers 
may be expected to die for American 
ideals and principles, may we not ex 
pect citizen teachers to support and 
promote American ideals and princi- 
ples?" 

But before the teacher can seek to 
pass on to others a clear concept of 
what is meant by democracy, he must 
first examine his own personal convic- 
tions. It is only he who has a passion 
ate belief in and loyalty to an ideal 
that can ever hope to win others to his 
cause. A clear understanding of the 
meaning of the term is also a prereq- 
uisite, and though this would at first 
seem a simple matter, yet on close 
analysis we find that for the sake of 
clarity we must make a choice between 
several possible interpretations. Doctor 
Pittinger, in the essay on American de- 
mocracy, which | mentioned, suggests 
that "there is, first, democracy in an 
abstract or technical sense without re- 
strictions of time or place. Second, 
there is American democracy as it 
appears to be developing indigenously 
in this country. American democracy 
in turn may be conceived in terms of 
institutions, customs, and procedures 
that necessarily evolve to meet chang- 
ing needs. As a third general concep- 
tion, democracy may be stated in 
terms of some partisan ideal, either 
conservative or progressive, and either 
as an abstract program or as a goal 
for concrete achievement in the United 
States." 

The present concern of American 
schools, maintained by an American 
society, surely is with American de- 
mocracy as it is developing indigenous- 
ly in this country. At least one con- 
certed attempt on a wide scale has 
been made by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the N. E. A. to define 
some of the basic and persistent prin- 
ciples of American democracy. Many 
of you are doubtless familiar with the 
commission's report, published in 1938 
under the title, "The Purposes of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy.’ More 
recently the creation of a Civilian 
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Morale Service, operating under the 
United States Office of Education, 
along with countless editorials, 
speeches, and radio addresses through- 
out the nation, affords striking testi- 
mony to the urgency of this subject. 

By derivation the word democracy 
means authority of or rule by the peo- 
ple. Upon examination of many dif- 
fering tenets regarding the meaning of 
the word "democracy," we find certain 
basic principles which, being universal 
in their application to all members of 
our society, may serve as the "eternal 
verities" of our American democratic 
ideology. 

At this point | would like to quote 
an explanatory paragraph from Doctor 
Pittinger's statement: 

“Democracy fundamentally respects 
the authority of truth rather than that 
of autocratic leaders or classes; it ac- 
cepts compromise in the provisional 
adjustment of controversies; it believes 
in human equality as opposed to 
the fixed differentiation of hereditary 
castes, and it keeps open the avenues 
of progress for each individual citi- 
zen; it places the rights and responsi- 
bilities of individuals above those of 


any institution, including the state. It 
protects and aids individuals through 
proper provision for the general wel- 
fare; it accepts the principles of popu- 
lar sovereignty and civil liberty; and it 
establishes the expansion and mainte- 
nance of human happiness as the cri- 
terion for measuring the efficiency of 
social processes and institutions." 

Surely no sane observer in America 
can take exception to these concepts 
of a way of life, and surely these "foun- 
dation principles have such an ap- 
proach to universality as to warrant 
their inculcation in all citizens through 
the medium maintained by all citizens 
—the school.” 

In this connection it is as interesting 
to contrast the tenets of the totalitar- 
ian states as it is to observe the means 
by which they are disseminated. The 
national code of the young Nazis rigid- 
ly administered by Doctor Goebbels 
through his Ministry of Public Enlight- 
enment with a policy of deliberate fal- 
sification and with Hitler's theory of 
the grand lie calls for "obedience to 
the fuehrer, acceptance of racial and 
national supremacy and of the right- 
eousness of might, contempt for weak- 


ness and indecision, submergence of 
self-regard, friendship, and even filial 
loyalty in an all-absorbing allegiance to 
party and leader.’ In the face of this 
totalitarian gospel of blood and iron, 
the moral and spiritual defense of any 
democratic country must be constantly 
maintained, since democratic beliefs 
and loyalties are at the heart of these 
spiritual defenses. In the face of such 
a gospel surely it becomes the plain 
duty of every adult to exercise our 
prerogative of free speech, not only 
in criticism of American practices and 
institutions, but also in portraying the 
beneficent aspects of a way of life to 
our youth and our society as well. 
Upon teachers and educational leaders 
particularly rests the obligation for 
honest and discriminating criticism. As 
Doctor Pittinger succinctly puts it, "the 
individual who can see only evil and 
who metaphorically holds his nose when 
he thinks and speaks of public institu- 
tions has no proper place in the class- 
room or any other post or relationship 
of influence of American education." 
If a new point of view is necessary 
in the education of democratic citizens, 
self-preservation will hasten our efforts; 














Conservation Material for the Classroom 


Conservation materials for the spring months—whether it be birds, animals, trees or fish the Depart- 
ment of Conservation has material on it—materials prepared by experts for the Tennessee classrooms. 
Some materials are free—a small charge is made for others. 


Especially Recommended Are the Following 





(1) Conservation Bibliography for Teachers—a list of all 
conservation material available, both free and for sale 
from the department. Free. 

(2) Little Folks Forest Friends — conservation coloring 
book for primary grades. Price, 2c. 


(3) Birds of Tennessee in Verse and Story — interesting 
bird facts; thirty birds described in verse and story; 
thirty colored bird cards. 


Price, 15c. 









(4) Tennessee Wildlife — thirty-two pages, beautifully 
illustrated with four-color pictures of Tennessee’s 
game birds and animals. Excellent for fifth to eighth 
grades. Price, 20c. 

(5) Forest Trees and Forest Facts of Tennessee — eighty 
pages, illustrated with 100 pictures; teaches how to 
identify common Tennessee trees. Price, 5c. 





Special Club Offer, Only 25 Cents 
Nos. 3, 4, and 5 for 25c! 


ORDER BLANK 


Educational Service, Department of Conservation 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Enclosed find in (stamps, check, money 
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Training for an air-minded world | 





Elements’ | 
of | 
Aeronautics 


by Captain Francis Pope 
and Dr. Arthur S. Otis 


We have served teachers and schools—in good 
times and in bad—year in and year out—without 
a single interruption. 


FOR FORTY YEARS. . . | 


nS Sein. 4 


During these years almost fifty thousand Teachers | 
have used our guidance in securing positions. | 
Almost as many Employers have used our aid in | 
finding the best available teachers. 

| 





with an introduction by 


W d of this record, which is in keepin 
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with the best American tradition of honorable 
and faithful service. 














This book makes possible immediate introduction of 
a high school course in aeronautics. It gives a compre- 


S . ° . 7 4 
hensive treatment of the whole wide field, including We are better prepared than ever to render 


skillful, effective service to teachers and schools. 





the art of flying, aerodynamics, air navigation, meteor- 
ology, and the rules and regulations all 
It is written so that the average 
student can understand and use what he learns, with 
all new topics taught from the ground up in easy steps. 
Profusely illustrated with especially made drawings, 
diagrams, and with numerous photographs. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


know. 


Represented by Cecit James, Greenfield 
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but we must rid ourselves of the pre- 
occupation, negligence, aloofness, and 
apologetic attitude toward democratic 
ideals and institutions too often exhib- 
ited in American education in the past. 

The formal instruction in factual 
courses such as citizenship and our 
daily practices in living in a democratic 
school environment—all of these must 
be revitalized. For those of you par- 
ticularly interested in democratic ideals 
and practices in the school and the 
community, | cannot recommend too 
highly a volume which has appeared in 
the last week, written by Doctor 
Wrightstone and Dr. Doak S. Camp- 
bell, entitled "Social Studies and the 
American Way of Life." 

As educators under the insistent 
pressure of the difficulties of wartime 
administration, the time in which we 
live flings to us a challenge and with 
it the knowledge that our answer will 
affect generations of unborn Ameri- 
cans. Are we ready to prove our 
claims that we serve our country by 
strengthening the national intelligence, 
by preserving the American tradition, 
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by cultivating its morale, and by incul- 
cating those democratic principles that 
will truly make the American public 
school a fit training ground for de- 
mocracy? Only an affirmative answer 
will enable the public school to play 
its proper role in safeguarding America 
as the eternal citadel of democracy! 

Bertrand Russell recently propound- 
ed a philosophy which should furnish 
us with the courage to answer such a 
challenge: 

"It may seem to you farfetched to 
suppose that you can do anything im- 
portant foward improving the lot of 
mankind. But this is a fallacy. You 
must believe that you can help bring 
about a better world. A good society 
is produced only by good individuals, 
just as truly as a majority in a presi- 
dential election is produced by the 
votes of single electors. Everybody 
can do something toward creating in 
his own environment kindly feelings 
rather than anger, reasonableness 
rather than hysteria, happiness rather 
than misery. The sum of such actions 


makes the difference between a good 
and a bad world. If you are an emi- 
nent statesman, your environment is 
large; if you are obscure, it is small. 
In the one case you can do much; in 
the other, little. But you can always 
do something. But it is not enough 
merely to go about overflowing with 
vague benevolence. Our emotion must 
lead to work that is somehow con- 
nected, however indirectly, with the 
creation of a better world." 

And so, heartened by such encour- 
agement and alive to the urgent neces- 
sity of our best effort, we can say as 
school men with the nation's youth in 
trust, ''We accept the challenge.’ The 
difficulties are not insurmountable that 
shall make our schools the workshop for 
the ideology which America holds to 
be best. We look to the time when 
education and democracy shall be so 
indissolubly linked in the minds of an 
enlightened American people that they 
will be one and the same for the great- 
er glory of each, and to the eternal 
credit of the institution that fostered 
them, the American public school. 
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The Proposed Physical Education 
Program for the Public Schools 


A. W. HOBT 
Acting State Supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education 
(From an address delivered to the Tennessee 
Public School Officers Association, Janu- 
ary 9, 1942.) 





May | submit to you some factual 
statements which | consider appropri- 
ate for use by Ripley—''Believe It or 
Not." 

Believe it or not, but: twenty-four 
million school children in the United 
States lose approximately !70 million 
school days annually because of phys- 
ical disabilities. 

Believe it or not, but: a national sur- 
vey reports that of 17,000 school chil- 
dren only thirty to fifty per cent are 
free from more or less serious defects. 

Believe it or not, but: only six out 
of 100 youths in this nation as a whole 
are given regular physical examinations 
each year. In addition, it has been 
estimated that less than fifty per cent 
of all children in this country under 
twelve years of age have ever received 
a general medical examination. 

Believe it or not, but: of children 
leaving elementary and high schools 
many are in poorer physical condition 
than when they entered. 

Believe it or not, but: approximately 
forty per cent of the total number of 
selectees examined during the first six 
months of the present emergency were 
rejected for military service because 
of physical defects, as compared with 
approximately thirty-three per cent re- 
jection of the draftees of the first 
World War. 

Believe it or not, but: it is conserva- 
tive to say that a large majority of 
these rejections were of a type that 
could have been prevented with ade- 
quate health service and education. 

Believe it or not, but: we as a na- 
tion spend billions for defense, billions 
for automobiles and travel, millions for 
tobacco, alcoholic drinks, and cosmetics, 
and yet sixty-five per cent of our chil- 
dren have more or less handicapping 
and debilitating physical defects, about 
fifty per cent of which receive no 
treatment. 

Believe it or not, but: this nation 
must face the problem of health and 
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general physical fitness of its people 
as a whole. There are healthy and 
unhealthy nations just as there are 
healthy and unhealthy individuals. 
Health should be regarded in terms 
of protection, citizenship, national 
strength, human welfare, and happiness. 
Physical vitality, strength, and endur- 
ance as well as mental health are the 
bulwark of the nation. You may call 
this Naziism if you like. To me it is 
a democratic ideal. To all of us it is an 
essential in times of national emer- 
gency. 

It is possible that in the past some 
of us have been pacifists. It is pos- 
sible that we have disagreed in times 
past with some action or policy of our 
local, state, or national government 
officials. All this is past. At the 
present time we have a tough job to 
be done. This job requires a total and 
maximum cooperation. All must co- 
operate for maximum efficiency of ma- 
terial resources, man power, and 
morale. The building of man power, 
mental health, and physical vitality 
must ever be a cooperative undertak- 
ing of the home, school, and all 
branches of the government—local, 
state, and national. 

Regarding school function in this 
crisis, we propose a program for the 
improvement of health and physical 
fitness for the public school children 
of the state of Tennessee. In this con- 
nection, may | first speak in terms of 
a five-year program: 

|. We propose to cooperate with 
all other agencies within the 
state that have child welfare 
as an objective in order to 
bring about a necessary coor- 
dination and correlation of an 
effective state program. 

Il. Cooperating with the State 
Department of Health, we pro- 
pose to initiate a project of 
health examinations in the pub- 
lic schools of the state which 
will eventually provide for 
medical examinations of all 
pupils in the public schools. 

Ill. We propose to organize an 
adequate follow-up of _ this 
health examination to notify 
parents of defects found and 


to refer them to their family 
physicians for the correction of 
these defects. We plan to 
seek the cooperation of the 
County Medical Associations, 
Parent-Teacher Associations, 
American Legion posts, and 
other civic organizations in se- 
curing medical treatment for 
those children whose parents 
are financially unable to pay 
for this medical service. The 
teachers will be given proce- 
dures and methods to stimulate 
this remedial work among the 
parents and children. 

IV. Cooperating with the nutrition 
workers in the state we propose 
to encourage a plan of health 
instruction to improve family 
diets and school lunches. Ade- 
quate feeding of the under- 
nourished is an essential part 
of a physical fitness program. 

V. We propose to augment pres- 
ent efforts at prompt detec- 
tion and isolation of communi- 
cable diseases. We hope to 
provide the teachers of the 
state with rough screens 
through which we can sift those 
children needing immediate at- 
tention in the prevention of 
remedial defects and the treat- 
ment of disease. 

VI. We plan to include a health 
instruction program in all pub- 
lic schools of the state, with a 
focus on the development of 
accepted health habits and 
practices. 
We expect to provide an ade- 
quate exercise program in all 
public schools of the state with 
its focus on the underdevel- 
oped pupils and its primary 
purpose to build a strong, vig- 
orous, and healthy physical 
body. 

In my humble opinion, the public 
school officers of the state of Tennes- 
see could justly be proud of this pro- 
posed program when and as it is made 
to function. 

| have been talking in terms of a 
five-year program. Where shall we 
start? Inasmuch as physical strength 
and endurance appear to be among 
the immediate needs of any project 
involving physical fitness, it has been 
decided that the initial effort shall be 
made in the physical exercise phase of 
the total project. 


Vil. 
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UNIT STUDIES IN AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


Brought out under the direction of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


DEFENSE OF THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE. By Earl S. Kalp 
and Robert M. Morgan. Gives the 
high-school student a clear picture 
of the defense problem, including 
threats from abroad and from 
within our country, and methods 
used to meet these threats. 

DEMOCRACY AND ITS COM- 
PETITORS. By Earl S. Kalp and 
Robert M. Morgan. A concise, un- 
biased discussion of the present 
world situation. This pamphlet 
compares democracy with au- 
tocracy, and defines Democracy, 
Naziism, Fascism, and Sovietism. 
WHY TAXES? By Edward Krug. 
A true picture of taxation, dis- 
cussing how tax money is raised, 
how it is spent, and whether these 


HOUSING IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Archie W. Troel- 
strup. An up-to-date, realistic 
discussion of housing, which points 
out deficiencies of present methods 


and describes attempts to solve 
the problem. 
CIVIL SERVICE. By Chester 


Carrothers. Up-to-date informa- 
tion on the fundamental facts of 
our civil service as it is today, its 
problems, and its progress. Ob- 
jective Tests are available. 


Each 60 cents, subject to discount 


Represented by 


‘THomas M, Woopson 
P. O. Box 246 
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Mimeographed materials have been 
prepared giving a brief content in 
gymnastic exercises and active relays. 
These will be distributed to the teach- 
ers of the state as they are given brief 
instruction in methods of leadership. 
This somewhat limited content should 
provide an adequate start until addi- 
tional material can be furnished. A 
series of district conferences has been 
arranged to start immediately, and 
with the last conference scheduled 
about February 15. You have no 
doubt received notice of the confer- 
ence called for your particular section 
of the state. 

Speaking to you as school officers 
and administrators, | would like to call 
to your attention several general 
principles that should govern this work 
in your schools: 

|. The program must have a con- 
tinual and central focus on the 
improvement and development 
of the timid, inactive, or physi- 
cally subnormal children of the 
group. The physically active 
pupils will be expected to par- 
ticipate, but the content, ac- 
tivity load, teaching procedures, 


i) 
nN 


and teaching focus must be di- 
rected toward those pupils 
most in need of physical de- 
velopment. We are in no way 


letics. 


development. 


deavor. 


should show the tiring effects 
of the exercise, but the activity 
program should be stopped 
before exhaustion sets in. 


If the 


concerned with spectator ath lV. The attitude of the children 

toward the work will be deter- 
The primary objective of the mined to a large extent by the 
rotamer pied ta of Bont, 

Improved phys- : 
ical vitality, strength, and en- = re rH why “ — 
durance of both boys and girls ws : vhs me ae ad 
, F f ; m, if she wi an in- 
— — a terest in the physical develop- 
, Meenas ment of her pupils, if she will 
apne are the aejectives put enthusiasm into her lead- 
of noeneeron, sportsmanship, ership, and if she will measure 
and national marete that ws daily the amount of physical 
— to have - desirable _— activity she gives, there will 
tive correlation with a func- probably be an interest and 
tioning physical program. an enthusiastic response by the 
The development of strength, pupils. 
V. The attitude of the 


vitality, and endurance comes 
as a result of having partici- 
pated in strenuous physical ex- 
ercise at regular frequent in- 
tervals. The proper amount of 
exercise is important. In gen- 
eral, these developments come 
from overwork. At the end of 
every exercise period, the 
physically subnormal pupils 


school 
superintendent and principal is 
important. If these school of- 
ficers show an active interest 
in and support of a program 
for the development of health 
and physical fitness among 
pupils, the teachers will be 
found in a general sense to do 
likewise. 
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Citizenship in Stratton School 


MRS. H. L. BATEMAN 
Principal of Stratton Schoo! 
Madison 


There isn't much money in teaching 
school— 

| turn with a longing glance 
From the fluffs and frills that a girl 

might wear 

And a book's an extravagance. 
But the air blows sweet with grass 

new-mown, 

And the children bend to their task. 
Hearts to open and minds to lead— 

What more could a teacher ask? 
The room is small and the light is poor, 

And there's chalk dust over the 

floor; 

But future citizens come and go 
Each day through my open door; 
There's a glimpse of green from the 

neighboring trees, 

And a glint of the water blue, 

Oh, Maker of Money and Lover of 
Ease, 

| wouldn't exchange with you. 
There are piles of papers to mark in 

red, 

There are problems that numb the 

brain, 
But what is defeat when each shining 
dawn 

Brings the will to begin again? 

A flag floats high from the schoolyard 
pole 

And, maybe I'm just a fool, 

But of all the jobs the world can give, 

I'm glad that I'm teaching school. 

—Dorothy Allen. 

It has been the policy of the teachers 
of Stratton School to foster a homelike 
atmosphere, to teach patriotism, and 
to build good citizenship. It has been 
their belief that the triangle of patriot- 
ism, citizenship, and Christianity are 
inseparably connected. A good patriot 
is usually a good citizen and certainly 
a Christian is both. 

The school conserves democracy by 
teaching the essentials of democracy. 
Various activities are used for the prac- 
tice of the principles of democratic 
living. 

The members of the fourth grade 
have organized a junior garden club, 
and it is their particular responsibility 
to beautify the school grounds by 
olanting shrubs, bulbs, etc. Each 
spring they select some outstanding 
thing to be done, and the present 
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year finds them planting iris on the 
terrace of the playground. This work 
teaches civic responsibility, love of the 
beautiful, and the conservation of 
natural resources. 

The 4-H Club elects its officers, con- 
ducts the business meeting, and learns 
the importance of human relationships 
and the appreciation of good work- 
manship. 

The basketball teams have learned 
how to play well with others, how to 
be good losers, and have practiced 
the democratic principles of good 
sportsmanship under the supervision of 
their coaches, the captains select com- 
mittees, provide transportation, take 
care of equipment, etc. 

Citizenship and the democratic way 
of living is manifested by the safety 
patrol in helping to keep America safe 
for democracy. These boys assist the 
children in crossing the highway, teach 
them to respect the rights of others, 
and are always alert for any danger 
signals. 

This year, for the first time, a few 


- fundamental principles of manual train- 


ing have been taught. A discarded 
garage was "'chinked" and made avail- 
able for the shop, which housed three 
workbenches and a few simple tools. 
The shop has helped a number of boys, 
including a few maladjusted cases, to 
make the most of their talents and to 
feel better able to take their places 
in society. 

The girls in the eighth grade have 
been taught the rudimentary principles 
of cooking, sewing, and homemaking. 
By actual participation these girls are 
preparing themselves for wise and loyal 
citizens. 

The scout troops, of course, practice 
their rules of good citizenship and try 
to do a good deed every day. 

The pupils of the school plan their 
own programs, celebrating particularly 
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such occasions as Constitution Day. 
Columbus Day, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Jackson Day, etc. The teachers 
do not appear at any time during the 
exercises as the announcers and com- 
mittees of children take complete 
charge. 

One typical program was given re- 
cently in which the following groups 
participated: mixed glee club, third- 
grade glee club of eighty voices, and 
forensic club. The’ devotional was 
conducted entirely by pupils of the 
first grade. The program ended when 
the pledge to the flag was led by a 
six-year-old child. 

Just at this time, the Junior Red 
Cross Members feel their chapter can 
do much for our country. Each room 
has its own organization and sends 
representatives to the school's central 
council which meets monthly. The girls 
are knitting wristlets and anklets, mak- 
ing tray favors, etc., while even the 
first graders are decorating paper 
napkins to be sent to hospitals. In 
this way the children feel they are 
doing “their bit" for defense of their 
country. 

A school-wide program for the sale 
of defense stamps and bonds has been 
inaugurated. The pupils in each grade 
were sent to the local bank for the 
initial purchase of stamps. Since that 
time in October, each day a represent- 
ative from each room takes orders for 
stamps and goes to the bank to buy 
the required number. Lessons in arith- 
metic are based on these transactions, 
and through this patriotic procedure, 
the school has purchased $2,654.75 
worth of stamps and bonds. 

The war has also brought the prob- 
lem of air raid drills. These drills have 
been introduced in much the same 
manner as fire drills. The teacher in 
each room is the chief warden, and 
assistant wardens have been selected 
from the pupils, each assistant having 
charge of ten persons. At the air raid 
signal, three shorts and a long blast on 
the whistle, the pupils with the assist- 
ance of the teachers and wardens 
march in orderly manner to designated 
places of safety: in the corridors, under 
stairways, in the basement, etc. 

The pupils are increasingly conscious 
of conserving lights, heat, school sup- 
plies, etc., as a part of their defense 
program. Physical fitness is being em- 
phasized in the selection of proper 
foods at lunch time, in organized play, 
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THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 





LATEST EDITION 


Approved for State-Wide School Use 


Eighteen Volumes and Guide—More than 9,500 pages—Over 14,500 
illustrations—All specially adapted to school curriculum requirements. 
For details, write or see— 


HARRY A. WILK, Branch Manager 
3914 Harding Place, Nashville 


Telephone 9-1738 


J. W. BYRN 
Charlotte, Tennessee 


ative are available to qualified teachers who need all-year 


incomes. Write or call H. A. Wilk. 


The Quarrie Corporation — Publishers — Chicago 


C. F. FOWLER 
Woodland Mills, 


[ AN OPPORTUNITY—Lucrative openings as local represent- | 


view, legends, 


New World Neighbors 


EIGHT READERS for 
SOCIAL STUDIES or 
RECREATIONAL READING 
Will give children of the United States a stimulating 
and enjoyable introduction to the customs, points of 
history, 
South America. 
Charmingly written and colorfully illustrated stories 
woven around authentic facts. 
Easy sentences. 
Kimbi, Indian of the Jungle (Williams) 
Letters from Guatemala (Goetz) 
Around the Caribbean (Burglon and Others) 
Exploring the Jungle (Waldeck) 
The Gaucho’s Daughter (Pollock) 
Riches of South America (Von Hagen) 
Boys of the Andes (Desmond and Others) 
Along the Inca Highway (Malkus) 


and resources of Central and 


Simple vocabulary. 


Beautiful illustrations. 





Tennessee 


Eight More Titles Ready This Spring 








and the use of the physica! education 
program as outlined by the State of 
Tennessee. 

Patriotism is stressed at all 
and boys and girls are urged to live in 
harmony with each other and with 
their neighbors. Historical figures and 
stories are used as a means of teaching 
love of country. The dramatizations 
of the signing of the Constitution, the 
landing of Columbus, and the forma- 
tion of the first court in Davidson 
County have been given by history 
classes. This school believes no other 
agency is more vital to the well-being 
of American democracy than the pub- 
lic school and its function is to teach 
obedience to the laws of this country 
and loyalty to the principles of right 
and justice taught by the Constitution 
and symbolized by the flag of the 
United States of America. 


Victory Book Campaign 
January 26-February 28, 1942 


A Victory Book Campaign has been 
launched throughout the United States 
to collect gifts of books from the public 


times 
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and marines, to 


for soldiers, sailors, 

supplement library services already 
operated in camps, forts, stations, and 
on ships. 


The drive is sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the American 
Red Cross, and the United Service 
Organizations. Nine other 
organizations are cooperating, 
cluding the Boy Scouts of America, 
Camp Fire Girls, Catholic Library 
Association, Girl Scouts, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
the W. P. A. Library Service Division. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Choose books you have enjoyed 
yourself to give to the Victory Book 
Campaign. Leave these books at the 
nearest school or library. Watch the 
newspapers for notices of other places 
where they will be collected. Maga- 
zines and newspapers are not being 
collected in this drive—only books. 

Encourage your friends to give 
books to help in this campaign. 

Put your name and address in the 
books you give—the boys will be in- 
terested to know "who gave what.’ 


national 
in- 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


29 Pryor Street, N. E., 





Atlanta, Georgia 





WHAT BOOKS WILL YOU BRING? 
Books of the types listed below are 

wanted, books up-to-date and in good 

condition. 

Applied psychology 

Current affairs 

Military publications 

Crime and the F. B. I. 

Police systems and fingerprinting 

English grammars 

Arithmetic 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Calculus and tables of logarithms 
(Mathematics books are needed in the study 
of ballistics and for many promotional ex- 
aminations) 

Up-to-date technical books (since 1935) 

Accounting 

Shorthand 

Business salesmanship 

Lettering and mechanical drawing 

Photography 

Cartoons 

Well-illustrated books of all types 

Books about music 

Sports 

Novel- and playwriting 

Poetry and individual plays 

Geography (since 1935) 

Travel (cf the last ten years) 

Biography (especially the shorter, more popu- 
lar types) 

History (particularly Europe and North and 
South America since 1900) 

Fiction (including adventure, aviation stories 
historical novels, humor, mystery, sports 


and Westerns) 
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The Christmas Market 


FRANCES HURT 


Eakin El + y Sah i] ‘ 


Nashville 








Like many a cherished custom our 
Christmas market took root from the 
first, and, through the years, flourished 
far beyond the dreams of the experi- 
menters. 

New schools do not have immediate- 
ly everything they need. We found 
our library growing much too slowly 
for our enrollment. Money would 
solve the problem. We resolved to 
secure money. 

Given a free period and thoughtful 
direction, children can make things. 
The Christmas market originated this 
way in the primary grades of our 
school. Many of those first free efforts 
were so surprisingly good that some- 
one said, "These things would sell.'’ 
The idea caught fire. Immediately 
classrooms began to buzz and children's 
products emerged. A date was set 
for the sale. Two classrooms were 
thrown together and the articles 
priced and put on display. Near 
stampede followed. Mothers, fathers, 
aunts, cousins, and friends came to 
buy. No activity the school had 
hitherto promoted had brought forth 
so great a response from the parents. 
If Johnny's bowl of bulbs had been 
sold before mother arrived, she rallied 
from her disappointment and bought 
Neighbor Mary's tea towel which 
pleased her very much. Prices were 
low, but enthusiasm was high—so high, 
in fact, that in spite of the low prices 
placed on the goods, there was money 
in the box at the end of the day. 
Many pennies, nickels, and dimes, and 
an occasional quarter will total a nice 
sum at such a sellout as this. 

By the next year the first six grades 
had moved into a new building next 
door. The Christmas market idea 
began again to germinate in its proper 
season, this time as a unifying project 
for the whole school. With the added 
help of the fifth and sixth grades we 
undertook to plan the market on a 
larger scale. We confess that we have 
floundered a bit, but year by year 
we have sought to improve the whole 
setup. 

No definite problems are meted out 
to the various grades except in the 
case of the first and second grades. 
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With these young children we find it 
more profitable and, no doubt, more 
educational to concentrate on such 
group-made products as cookies, cup 
cakes, candy, jelly, and popcorn balls 
rather than any of the individual arti- 
cles that require small-muscle manipula- 
tion. In each of these rooms the 
teacher makes charts of the recipes to 
be followed. These usually include a 
chart of the utensils needed, one of the 
ingredients needed, and another of the 
steps to be taken in the making. The 
children prepare themselves for the 
whole cooking process by studying the 
charts. The utensils and, for the most 
part, the ingredients are brought by 
the children. When divided among 
the children, the contribution per child 
becomes almost negligible. The class 
organizes itself into several groups, 
each group setting to work on a 
separate batch. In this way each child 
may experience the feel of the differ- 
ent processes involved in cooking, 
such as measuring, mixing, and stirring. 
Since there is no provision in the school 
for baking, mothers divide the batter 
and bake the cakes. In the case of 
candy making, however, the whole 
process is finished in the room on an 
electric plate. After the prices are 


decided upon and the foods wrapped, 
the first two grades have only to an- 
ticipate the market days—those won- 
derful days when every child in school 
will realize a long-awaited goal—that 
of selling something to a customer. 
In every room the teacher has posted 





a schedule indicating the time ana 
place that each child will sell. Usually 
the child's mother tries to arrange to 
come to the market at that hour. This 
division of time and duties eliminates 
the great rush that we experienced 
with our first sale. We now hold the 
market open for two days and keep in 
reserve a supply of staple goods for 
those who shop on the second day. 
The schedule is so arranged that at 
every period there is an older child 
working in the booth with the younger 
children. Some adult, either a parent 
or a teacher, remains in the room at 
all times. 

Of necessity most of the cooking 
takes place two or three days before 
the market opens, whereas the finer 
types of handwork made by the high- 
er grades are developed over a longer 
period of time, usually two or three 
weeks. In the higher grades a definite 
period is set aside each day for mak- 
ing the necessary preparations. Every 
one proposes ideas and from repeated 
experience with making and selling, 
the children show a marked growth in 
the ability to judge values and to re- 
ject suggestions that would promise 
little profit. 

In order to avoid working a hard- 
ship on any one child and at the same 
time to improve the quality of the 
articles produced, each child is ex- 
pected to execute one article worthy 
of his best ability. There is a fine tend- 
ency to ignore the old prejudice of 
“boy jobs’ and "girl jobs." Boys 
employ a needle and thread without 
self-consciousness whenever the neces- 
sity presents itself. 

In general the articles made fall 
under the following headings: handi- 
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soundly financed citizen is an 
asset to the economy of the nation in days 
This is no time to be slipshod 
or careless in your personal financial affairs. 
Think ahead and plan ahead. You will find 
the greatest measure of security and peace 
of mind by starting now to get in the sound- 
est possible financial condition. 
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crafts, toys, Christmas decorations, 
plants, candy, cakes, linens, and kitchen 
supplies. Booths classified in this 
manner are arranged in the recreation 
room made festive by simple decora- 
tions. 

The fact that our school is patronized 
by a reasonably prosperous community 
is conducive to such an enterprise. 
With the beginning of this project the 
school established a bank account for 
the purpose of buying occasional schoo! 
supplies and, principally, books for the 
development of the library. One year 
we shared our proceeds with a school 
less favorably endowed from the 
standpoint of ability to raise funds. 
When this amount was matched by the 
board of education, there was enough 
to form a substantial nucleus for a 
small school library. This year upon 
the suggestion of the student body 
the school bought a defense bond. A 
committee with representation from 
every room met to buy the bond. 

The Christmas market in our school 
then has contributed to the children, 
to the school, to the community, and 
to the nation. The educational value 
to the children is varied: they plan; 
they execute; they sell; they feel them- 
selves a vital part of a big project: 
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they profit from the proceeds; they 
share; they experience the thrill of suc- 
cess; and, above all, they love it. The 
school is strengthened by the strong 
unifying force that this annual event 
impels. Without some large common 
purpose which integrates its energies 
from the least to the greatest, the 
school neglects to exert its rightful 
power in the community. The Christ- 
mas market we believe to be an effec- 
tive means of insuring the position of 
eminence expected cf a public school. 


e 
Giles County Exhibit 
ELIZABETH ABERNATHY REED 
Prospect School 

A worth-while, interesting, and un- 
usual county-wide exhibit .was dis- 
played by the Giles County elementary 
schools at Pulaski during American 
Education Week, November 9-15, 
highlighting the county's program of 
public relations. This display was made 
up of individual school exhibits (4” x 4’) 
depicting various phases of the de- 
velopment of the different school com- 
munities. Many portrayed the entire 
school plant, campus, and playground 
in sand-table style; some showed en- 
tire communities or villages, the build- 
ings being constructed of wood and 


cardboard; a few presented the agri- 
cultural development of the commu- 
nity, and were accompanied by collec- 
tions of community crops; one showed 
in soap carvings the near-by phosphate 
mines; others explained the develop- 
ment of the railroad in the community, 
conservation practices, etc. 

Behind each school exhibit stood 
cardboards of uniform size flat against 
the wall. Upon these appeared leg- 
ends as well as authentic tales of 
local historical facts, along with many 
interesting pictures contrasting the old 
community with the new community. 
Individual community histories written 
by the students and teachers will be 
compiled into a "Giles County His- 
tory" at the close of the school term, 
and will be presented to the new 
Giles County Public Library as the 
chief contribution this year from the 
Giles County schools to the people of 
the county. 

As students and teachers are dig- 
ging into the past of these communi- 
ties, many almost forgotten and un- 
known incidents are reaching the 
printed page. The oldest citizens are 
eagerly telling questioning schoolboys 
and girls the tales their fathers told 
them. Whole communities are search- 
ing their attics as well as their brains 
to give to these children curios, an- 
tiques, and facts. As these people 
gather around the country stores, they 
are telling again these stories of their 
youth and of the days of their ances- 
tors. They are reliving the history of 
Giles County. 

Members of various Parent-Teacher 
Associations over the county served 
during the week as hostesses for the 


exhibit. 
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The Hi-Y and the High School 


J. POPE DYER 


Central High School 
Chattanooga 


No modern high school would think 
of trying to operate without an extra- 
curricular program any more than 
without an instructional program. The 
instructional program is necessary; so is 
the extracurricular program. The 
average high school today has a num- 
ber of clubs—the number usually vary- 
ing with the size of the school, the 
encouragement given by the faculty 
and progressiveness of the student 
body. Some schools have five, others 
fifty. 

Regardless of the number, the pro- 
gram and objective of the club should 
be carefully considered. No club 
should be allowed to start that does 
not have a purpose and program in line 
with the policies and program of the 
school. After all, the club will not 
succeed unless it is needed and offers 
a worth-while service to the school. 

There are many worth-while organi- 
zations and clubs in our high schools 
today. No club has, potentially, a 
greater opportunity for service than 
the Hi-Y. It has a fine statement of 
purpose—one that is peculiarly needed 
everywhere today: "To create, main- 
tain, and extend throughout the school 
and community high standards of 
Christian character.’ There is need 
today in every high school for an or- 
ganization that proposes to do what 
this purpose sets out. There is great 
responsibility resting on the principal 
of every school to see that a club of 
this type is encouraged in every high 
school. 

The success of the club will depend 
upon a number of things. It will de- 
oend upon the wise choice of a spon- 
sor. It will depend upon a proper time 
for meetings of the club. It will de- 
oend upon the responsibility for service 
delegated to the leadership of the 
club. It will depend upon the wise 
choice of members for the club. 

Progressive Hi-Y Clubs in progressive 
schools are rendering an outstandingly 
successful service. Some clubs are un- 
dertaking programs and projects in 
» their schools that mean much. One 
club, | recall, has a program built for 
the instruction, inspiration, and recre- 
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ation of the club members within their 
meeting time. Timely topics are co- 
operatively chosen for consideration 
and discussion during their school club 
meetings. They may ask leaders to 


‘conduct forums on such topics as 


democracy, choosing a_ vocation, 
choosing a college, health, race rela- 
tions, religion or any number of topics 
submitted and agreed upon by the 
members, with the approval of the 
sponsor and principal. Outstanding 
leaders are selected from the city to 
speak on and answer questions related 
to the specific problem under consider- 
ation. At the conclusion of the devel- 
opmental program, students are en- 
couraged freely and frankly to express 
their opinions on the problem. 
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The Hi-Y is given a definite respon- 
sibility twice a month to provide a 
chapel program for the school. This 
takes on various forms. One week an 
outstanding minister may deliver an 
address. The next program might be 
a variety program bringing together 
the musical and literary talent of the 
school; the next might be a motion 
picture developing some vital point. 
This chapel program is the opportunity 
for the Hi-Y Club to reach the entire 
student body. The effectiveness of 
the club for Christian training will be 
gauged largely by the types of pro- 
grams presented to the students. They 
must be entertaining, yet, constructive- 
ly helpful. They must be different, yet, 
essentially Christian in purpose. 

The activities of the Hi-Y Club be- 
yond the weekly meetings mean much. 
Some clubs meet monthly at night at 
the Y. M. C. A. to study problems. 
One club's members, under the direc- 
tion of a Christian leader, meet each 
month to learn the meaning, purpose, 
and ways of prayer. One successful 
club meets to learn more about boy 
and girl relationships, another, the 
delicate matters pertaining to social 
diseases. One Hi-Y Club has the re- 
sponsibility of sponsoring the drive to 
secure funds for Bible instruction in the 
schools. 

Boys and girls are socially inclined. 
One of the best ways to insure a suc- 
cessful club is to give a reasonable 
amount of time to social activities. 
Parties, socials, fries, rides, and visits 
constitute a part of every program. 
Wholesome recreation and social ac- 
tivity must be conspicuous in the 
program. 

In this day when democracy is being 
threatened, it seems that no organiza- 
tion can do more in the school than the 
Hi-Y Club to strengthen the vital fac- 
tors of democracy. 

There is a place for a Hi-Y Club in 
every high school. The progressive 
principal can see this and will give this 
club a chance. The high schools of 
the state can ill afford to be without 
these helpful clubs in this emergency. 


IT ALL DEPENDS 
Grandfather: "How old are you, sonny?" 
Sonny: "That's hard to say. According to 

my latest school tests | have a psychological 
age of eleven and a moral age of ten, an 
anatomical age of seven, mentally | am nine, 
but if you refer to my chronological age, 
that is eight. Nobody pays any attention to 
that any more.''"—Michigan Education Journal. 
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School Lunch Program 
in Dickson County 


MRS. LELA BURDETTE DeFRIESE 
Elementary Supervisor 
Dickson County 

The school lunch program is a vital 
part of the instructional program in 
Dickson County, and is as much a part 
of the curriculum as arithmetic or 
music. Through planning their meals 
the children obtain valuable knowledge 
concerning food values. Through buy- 
ing their foods they put into practice 
the theories they learn in arithmetic. 
Through preparing their foods they are 
given practical experience in cooking. 
Through washing and scalding dishes 
and cleaning up generally after meals 
they obtain training in cleanliness and 
orderliness. 

The lunch program fits well into our 
program of national defense since it 
helps to build health, develop physical 
fitness, and sponsor social well-being 
among all of our children. Realizing 
that proper nourishment of children is 
of prime importance at this particular 
time, many P.-T. A. organizations and 
other similar groups in the county have 
chosen this as one of their main ob- 
jectives for the current year. 

Weight charts are kept in all schools 
and all children show an intense interest 
in bringing their weights up to the 
desired standard. Some children have 
gained as much as seventeen pounds 
in one school term. One good hot 
meal goes a long way toward making 
up for inadequate diets at home. In 
many instances parents learn through 
the children how to prepare foods at 
home in a more attractive manner. 
Simple foods properly prepared be- 
come highly nourishing and are much 
desired by all members of the family. 

Contests are carried on at school to 
encourage children to eat all of the 





CIVIL SERVICE JOBS 
WORK FOR UNCLE SAM! 


Teachers. you have a big advantage, because of 
your training and education. U. S. Government 
Positions pay $1260 to $2100 a year to start, with 
short hours and pleasant work. 

America’s gigantic war effort has necessitated 
the rapid expansion of Federal agencies. Con- 
sequently, thousands—more than ever before— 
of men and women are being hired each month 
through Civil Service examinations. 

Prepare NOW! 

Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
H208, Rochester, N. Y., for free thirty-two-page 
book with list of positions for teachers. You 
will get full particulars telling what to do to 
get appointment. 


foods they should eat, and to raise 
home gardens which will produce 
needed vegetables. Many children 
find it easy to eat foods that they had 
thought they did not like. Charts are 
made of the results of these contests. 

To operate a hot lunch program 
requires labor, food, and some money. 
Of course food is the starting point, 
but other things are needed. 

The generous supply of surplus com- 
modities received from the Surplus 
Commodity Corporation is of in- 
valuable aid. A variety of nutritious 
foods needed by growing children, 
such as fresh and dried fruits, vege- 
tables, dairy and poultry products, 
cereals, pork, and lard, is provided by 
this organization for school lunches. 

The surplus commodities must be 
supplemented, and this has been 
satisfactorily done in our county by 
contributions from the homes and by 
gardens grown by W. P. A. helpers. 

The labor for preparing the lunches 
has been supplied in fourteen schools 
by thirty-one W. P. A. workers. In 
sixteen schools N. Y. A. girls help with 
the work, while in thirty-four schools 
the teachers and children carry on the 
work in a most harmonious manner. 
In some communities the mothers come 
in and help during the rush of the 
canning season and then return when 
there is special work to be done in the 
regular preparation of meals. 

There is some cost to the operation 
of a hot lunch program. In some cases 
it has been necessary to build a lunch- 
room. Then there are stoves, fuel, 
dishes, cooking utensils, and sinks to 
be supplied. All of these are supplied 
by the community. The county has 
not spent any funds on lunchrooms or 
equipment. It is remarkable how the 
patrons have "put their shoulders to 
the wheel’ and have really put this 
program over. Many communities 
would object strenuously if the pro- 
gram were to be taken from them. 

The effect of the program on the 
children and the community is most 
satisfactory. It has created a more 
wholesome spirit among the children. 
They are more interested in each 
other than ever before. Attendance 
has been increased. Health problems 
of all kinds have been decreased. The 
lunch program has brought about the ° 
idea that this is “our school" instead 
of "their school." 
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{Since the January issue did not include the usual 
A. C. E. page, Miss Elizabeth Hertenstein is 
allowing us the privilege of using both the January 
and February material in this issue.—The Editor.] 





A happy and successful new year, 
A. C. E. family! 

The passing of the old year and 
the coming of the new is always an 
interesting occasion. There is some- 
thing almost mysterious about the mid- 
night moment which seems to separate 
but which really connects the one with 
the other. 

It is wonderful when we pause to 
think of it how life is measured out to 
us in terms of new days, new weeks, 
new months, and new years. Each one 
seems to be a sort of challenge for us 
to forget the mistakes of the past and 
to move forward to better things. 

If our schoolwork of the past year 
has suffered in any way, the new year 
offers a chance for us to redeem our- 
selves. If our attitude toward our A. 
C. E. has been one of indifference, 
the new year holds out the oppor- 
tunity for conscientious and faithful 
service. 

If the home life has been soured by 
our selfishness and thoughtlessness, the 
new year bids us make it sweet and 
clean. The new year is full of allure- 
ments to better things along many 
lines. 

Just what the year, which is begin- 
ning, may have in store for us we do 
not know; God does not permit us to 
see the end from the beginning. 

Our duty is not to worry about the 
future, but to do the thing which lies 
just before us and do it so well that 
we shall be ready with a clear con- 
science for whatever may follow. 

* 

Nashville Branch of the Association 
for Childhood Education had a most 
interesting November meeting. 

The program followed the pattern 
of the recent national convention and 
studio groups were formed in classes 
under competent leadership. 

The members enjoyed the following 
activities: soap carving, leathercraft, 
cork craft, poster chalk, rope and 
twine weaving, music appreciation, 
clay modeling, stenciling, finger paint- 
ing, block printing, and rhythms. 
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C. E. 


ELIZABETH HERTENSTEIN 
Nashville 


Congratulations, Williamson County, 
on the very interesting program you 
have planned for your A. C. E. year. 

* 


From the Warren County Branch 
comes the following news: 

"Arts and Crafts'’ was the theme 
for the November study. Miss Helen 
Wehrle visited the group and gave a 
lecture and demonstration. This study 
was Climaxed by the A. C. E. making 
an all-day visit to Miss Wehrle's school 
at Hales Chapel, Crossville, Tennessee. 

The December meeting had music 
for the theme. A lecture and demon- 
stration of folk games and songs of 
the Southern highlands were given by 
Mr. and Mrs. L. L. McDowell. 


BY THE WAY 
“Have you sent news from your 
A. C. E. publicity chairman?" 
“Have you any suggestions that 





the editor can carry out to make our 
page more interesting?’ 

| am told that our Tennessee dele- 
gation received several digs from 
people at the national convention in 
California about being teachers of 
ignorant children in the Tennessee 
mountains. Putnam County A. C. E. 
retaliates with this poem written by 
Mrs. Phillip Hutchinson, a Putnam 
County teacher. 


BACK TO TENNESSEE 
Some folks to California go, 
Others may stop in Mexico, 
But listen, friends, as for me, 
I'll go back to Tennessee. 


Many choose to always roam 

And never have a place to call home, 
But I'll tell you now that isn't me, 

For I'm going back to Tennessee. 


There's a lot of sights way out West, 
The ocean | liked the best; 

But there's scenes enough for me, 
Back in dear old Tennessee. 


Then I'll go back to Tennessee, 

Where there is work, yet life is free; 
Where the mountains reach the sky 
And hold a message to passers-by. 
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For Supplies ia 1942 


Buy Early , 
Buy Conservatively 
Buy from a Dependable Source 





Our Stocks of Classroom Supplies and Equipment 
for New Buildings and Replacements 
Are Adequate 








NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 
HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 720 S.-Gay St, Knoxville 


158 Second Ave., N., Nashville 
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Where the brooks rush gladly on, 
With violets blooming all along; 
Where mockingbirds sing merrily, 
So I'll go back to Tennessee. 


Where the sun shines every day, 
And strengthens life along the way; 
That is why the soul in me 

Whispers, ‘Let's go back to Tennessee.” 


Then this which counts so much to me 
Beckons one back to Tennessee; 
There you'll find the salt of the earth, 
For they're all Americans by birth. 


Then no matter where | land, 

On desert hot or ocean's sand, 
The song in my heart will ever be, 
| want to go back to Tennessee. 


Good for you, Mrs. Hutchinson, 
"'Them's our sentiments, too." 


A BOUQUET 

To the Shelby County Association 
goes a "bouquet" this month for the 
perfectly lovely yearbook. The cover 
design is very attractive and quite 
artistic. 

Your "Standard of Excellence" is 
splendid, especially “Number Nine." 

Quote: "Items sent to the editor of 
the A. C. E. page in the TENNESSEE 
TEACHER." Please let this be a "gen- 
tle hint'’ to other branches throughout 
the state. 

= 


THINK 

“We never have more than we can 
bear. The present hour we are al- 
ways able to endure. As is our day, 
so is our strength. If the trials of many 
years were gathered into one, they 
would overwhelm us; therefore, in pity 
to our little strength, he sends first 
one and then another, then removes 
both and lays on a third, heavier, per- 
haps, than either, but all is so wisely 
measured to our strength that the 
bruised reed is never broken." 

—H. E. Manning. 


Reach down your hand! 

The little one who trudges by your 
side 

ls striving hard to match your grown- 
up stride; 

But, oh, his feet are very tiny yet, 

His arm so short—I pray’ you don't 
forget— 

Reach down your hand! 
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J. B. (JIM) CALHOUN 
School Supplies and Equipment 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
517 Thirty-Second Ave., S., Nashville 
Reid Hotel, Knoxville 

















Keep soft your voice! 

For it was such a little while ago 

This small one left the place where 
tones are low; 

His voice still holds the cadence of 
that land 

Where no one ever gave a stern com- 
mand— 

Keep soft your voice! 


Lift up your heart! 

The little child you struggle so to 
teach 

Has resource far above the human 
reach, 

Lift up your heart! 

—Lucie Hill. 
* 

"The Giles County A. C. E. had a 
most interesting and worth-while meet- 
ing in December at the regular meet- 
ing. For several weeks beforehand 
the pupils and teachers of the county 
made Christmas gifts in the class- 
rooms so that they might be brought 
to the A. C. E. meeting. Here all of 
the toys, games, puzzles, etc., were 
exhibited so that teachers might re- 
ceive ideas about other such gifts 
their children might make before 
Christmas. 
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GINGER! 











MANN 





























“When do I get my allowance? I’m 
your little exemption and you should 
be willing to pay for it.” 


“About two hundred gifts were se- 
cured in this manner and were turned 
over to the King's Daughters organiza- 
tion for distribution to needy families 
at Christmas time. A representative 
from this organization accepted the 
gifts at our meeting. 

“This is the second year we have had 
such a feature on our December pro- 
gram, and | feel sure that it will be- 
come an annual custom." 

So writes Mr. Joe F. Wilkes, ele 
mentary supervisor, and to Giles Coun- 
ty A. C. E. and its supervisor we say, 
“Congratulations for fostering a beau- 
tiful and true Christmas spirit among 
pupils and teachers. Do make it an 
annual custom." 

® 


Welcome to our A. C. E. family, 
Wayne County and Jefferson County. 
A large family is a lovely thing for 
there one finds love, loyalty, kindness, 
all the characteristics conducive to 
perfect happiness. So, we are very 
glad when our family grows and to 
our hearts and our fireside we take 
these new groups and wish for them a 
glorious year filled with inspiring and 
instructive meetings. 

a 


MAKE BELIEVE 

That: You are the A. C. E. editor. 
It is time for you to assemble the ma- 
terial for your page and there isn't 
very much. What would you do? 

That: Your branch is the very best 
one in the entire state. What can 
you do to make it true? 

That: You are Johnny (found in every 
schoolroom). The clock was wrong. 
You are tardy and cold chills run up 
and down your spine as you stand be- 
fore your judge (the teacher). What 
would you do? 

J 
THINK 

Then said a teacher, ‘Speak to us 
of teaching." 

And he said, "No man can reveal 
to you aught but that which already 
lies fast asleep in the dawning of your 
knowledge. 

"The teacher who walks in the 
shadow of the temple, among his fol- 
lowers, gives not of his wisdom, but 
rather of his faith and lovingness. 

"If he is indeed wise, he does not 
bid you enter the house of wisdom but 
rather leads you to the threshold of 
your own mind." 


+The Prophet, by Gibran. 
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News and Views of East 
Tennessee High 
Schools 


R. B. HOUSTON 
High School Visitor 





The secondary school principals of 
the First Congressional District repre- 
sented by Carter, Unicoi, Sullivan, 
Washington, Hawkins, Greene, and 
Hamblen Counties, are sponsoring 
separate meetings for the English, 
mathematics, science, and _ social 
science teachers. Forty-five English 
teachers met at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Johnson City, in December for 
a two-hour discussion of their prob- 
lems. The social science teachers are 
to meet January |7, the mathematics 
teachers on February 7, and the Eng- 
lish teachers will hold their second 
meeting on February 21. 

® 


Members of the committee who 
recently evaluated the Kingsport High 
School were put on the spot in a meet- 
ing of the secondary school principals 


of the First Congressional District. 


They were seated at the front of the 
room and the other principals fired 
questions at them concerning the Co- 
operative Study of the Evaluative 
Criteria. Here are some of the ques- 
tions: How does it feel for your school 
to be evaluated? Does it tear up the 
school? What should be done by the 
school before the committee visit? 
Suppose the committee's philosophy is 
not the same as ours? Should a school 
do any repair or painting in antici- 
pation of the visit? Should the prin- 
cipal explain to the students about the 
committee visit? 
e 


High school principals of East Ten- 
nessee are continuing their discussion 
groups organized in 1939 at Johnson 
City, Knoxville, and Chattanooga. 
Each group has met once this year, 
and plans are for two more meetings. 
The general plan of each meeting is 
to select two topics of interest and to 
have these topics introduced by mem- 
bers who have been notified previous- 
ly. No long speeches are allowed and 
everyone takes part in the discussion. 
Subjects recently discussed: Student 
Activity Program, Learning the Ways 
of Democracy, N. Y. A. Program. 
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REMEDIAL READING. 


LAIDLAW BASIC READERS. 





328 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET 





WHY SO MUCH REMEDIAL 
The demands for remedial read- 


ing material have never been so urgent as they are today. 
From large schools and small schools, from the first 
grade through high school, teachers are asking for some- 
thing to help the reading cripples—the thousands of boys 
and girls who have not learned to read properly. By all 
means they should be helped; but the permanent solu- 
tion of this problem lies in proper reading instruction 
from the beginning—a series of basic readers that is 
to PREVENT THE NECESSITY FOR 


If you are interested in forestalling reading hazards 
and preventing reading weaknesses, write for informa- 
tion that shows how this is accomplished through the 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


READING? 





CHICAGO 

















Each Monday morning the student 
body of Rhea County Central High 
School, Condon L. Wasson, principal, 
meets on the school lawn at 8:00 
a. m., and stands at attention while the 
flag is being raised. On other morn- 
ings a committee of three boys meets 
at the flagpole, attaches the flag, then 
one boy on each side of the pole 
marches ten paces, about faces, and 
salutes as the flag is raised. In the 
afternoon the flag is lowered with the 
same ceremony. 

* 

To Central High School of Chatta- 
nooga goes the honor of one of the 
best band shows of the football sea- 
son. Between halves a band of 150 
pieces, a drill squad of 150 members, 
twenty-five twirlers, and the color 
guard all in uniform certainly took the 
field and the spectators’ eyes as well. 
Who says that the boys on teams are 
all that participate in athletic con- 
tests? 

* 

Teachers in Science Hill High School, 
Johnson City, report much better class 
participation since they have arranged 
their chairs in a circle or semicircle. 


Students of the Dobyns-Bennett 
High School in Kingsport are frequent- 
ly entertained by the school’s electric 
organ. It is played as students take 
their seats for assembly and as they 
leave. It is used for group singing and 
with the band. A number of the stu- 
dents can operate the organ. 

= 

It is unusual to see Venetian blinds 
in a school library or classroom, but it 
is more unusual when a class in high 
school decides to raise money and 
purchase them. The junior class of the 
Bledsoe County High School did just 
that for their library and homeroom. 
Another instance of training in good 
citizenship. 

* 

Latin is not offered in the La Follette 
High School, Campbell County, but 
Mrs. H. M. Rogers’ classes in junior 
English spent seven days learning 
Latin words, prefixes, and suffixes 
commonly used in the English language. 
Vocabularies improved surprisingly. 

s 


Committee evaluations of the Co- 
operative Study have been set for 
February 16, at Tennessee High School, 
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Bristol, and March 23, at Knoxviiie 
High School, Knoxville. 

English teachers of the First Congres- 
sional District meeting February 21, at 
Elizabethton High School, Elizabethton, 
will discuss “Developing the Personality 
of High School Students’ and "Oral 
English.” 

& 
FARRAGUT HIGH SCHOOL BUILDS 
CANNING PLANT 

Farragut Community, Knox County, 
is the first community in Tennessee to 
build a canning plant, as part of the 
school, which is to be operated by the 
community under the supervision of the 
teachers of Vocational Agriculture and 
Vocational Home Economics. 

At a community meeting early in 
September, 1941, finance committees 
were selected to raise money for equip- 
ment. A_ building committee com- 
posed of leaders of the community 
helped to work out plans for the build- 
ing and were influential in obtaining 
materials and financial aid from the 
county court, the board of education, 
and the county commission. The board 
of education and the county court 
made available $2,195 for the con- 
struction of a brick building twenty- 
four feet by seventy feet. The board 
of education also contributed a quan- 
tity of building material which had 
been salvaged from other building 
programs. The county commission 
furnished the rock for concrete and 
also furnished the boiler. 

The community raised $500 by do- 
nations and social activities for the 
purchase of equipment. Additional 
equipment worth $300 was donated 
by the Continental Canning Company 
and the Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
Company, in order to encourage the 
beginning of a community canning 
program in Tennessee. The students 
donated labor to the amount of $300 
on the construction of the building. 
The details of operation and manage- 
ment are being worked out by a super- 
visory committee working with the 
vocational teachers. 

For at least five years the citizens 
of Farragut community have been in- 
terested in the possibility of a com- 
munity canning plant. The vocational 
teachers recognized this community 
interest and need. They made a study 
of the organization and management 
of community canning projects in or- 
der to assist the community in build- 
ing and operating such a project. 
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it is expected that this project will 
help serve the educational needs of the 
community, also provide the facilities 
for easier and more efficient means of 
preserving food and retaining its food 
value, at the same time reducing the 
danger of food spoilage due to can- 
ning nonacid foods without proper 
pressure. 

It is expected that this project will 
encourage production of a greater 
variety of food to supply a better 
balanced diet essential to better health 
at a lower cost. In addition to the 
material values derived from the un- 
dertaking, there are significant social 
values which should not be overlooked. 
The project is a challenge to the peo- 
ple to work together to improve life 
in the community. The project sup- 
plies much material which can be cor- 
related with the classwork in almost 
every subject taught in the school. 
Already several classes in addition to 
these in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics have been making use of this 
as teaching material. Students under- 
stand the relationship of education and 
living. It is a good demonstration of 
democracy in action. 


News and Views from 
Middle Tennessee 
High Schools 


BAXTER E. HOBGOOD 
High School Visitor 


Seven hundred and fifty fun makers 
gathered at the new Hendersonville 
High School in Sumner County on Sat- 
urday afternoon and night, January |7, 
1942. This defense party netted quite 
a sum of money for Uncle Sam's fight- 
ing forces. Notables present included 
Col. Harry Berry, Major Rutledge 
Smith, Harry L. Brown, state chairman 
of the American Red Cross, W. H. 
Baker, state chairman of the March of 
Dimes campaign, and Mrs. G. B. 
Shute, who had charge of the day's 
festivities. Bingo, music, folk games, 
and plenty of food helped to keep 
things going. The highlight of the 
program was the performance given 
by Thelma Jean Graham, the girl 
ventriloquist, who spends part of her 
time in California with Edgar Bergen 
and Charlie McCarthy. 

e 


Give a listen to Nunley Junior High 
School's "Victory" band! It is twenty 
pieces strong with tenor banjos, violins, 
mandolins, ukuleles, French harps, and 


guitars. The girls and boys have 
promised to keep Hickman County's 
morale high for the duration. 

a 

More than two hundred ‘out of 
school’ youths have been trained for 
the airplane industry in the defense 
classes at Clarksville High School. 
Ninety are enrolled at the present time. 
The classes are in progress twenty-four 
hours for six days each week and there 
are three shifts per day. The course 
is completed in ten weeks. Graduates 
go to work immediately and receive 
good salaries. The program is under 
the direction of Mr. Dell G. Richards 
and Mr. C. H. Moore. 

* 

Give a cheer for Miss Margaret 
Hooberry, junior in the Lafayette High 
School, who recently had a series of 
poems accepted for publication in a 


well-known magazine. Title of the 
series—''Let's Fight and Be Proud.’ 
* 


Teachers in the Chapel Hill High 
School recently joined with other 
workers in Marshall County in con- 
tributing a day's salary to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. Pupils and teachers 
in this school have raised approximately 
five hundred dollars for war relief. 


Many high schools are organizing 
first-aid classes. 

Pupils in the Willow Grove High 
School in Clay County are somewhat 
dismayed because this is probably 
their last full year to attend classes in 
the only new high school building in 
the county. When the new dam is 
completed, the Willow Grove com- 
munity will be flooded under one hun- 
dred feet of water. The pupils, how- 
ever, still refuse to allow their spirits 
to be dampened and are supporting 
one of the best basketball teams in 
the history of the school. 

e 

Baxter Seminary is justly proud of 
its printing classes. The girls and boys, 
who have charge of this work, recently 
printed five thousand bibliographies 
for the Tennessee Work Council of the 
National Youth Administration. 

* 

A number of schools are using the 
"Thirty-Five Stories of Tennessee” 
which were published recently by a 
group of Tennessee writers. Copies 
may be secured by writing to the Ten- 
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nessee Writers Project, 423!/. Church 
treet, Nashville, Tennessee. (No 


harge.) 
oe 


High school pupils all over the state 
sre doing their bit by buying defense 
tamps and bonds, saving paper, con- 
ributing to the Red Cross fund, par- 
ticipating in the March of Dimes pro- 
jram, and organizing forums to dis- 
uss the privileges and duties of the 
citizens of a free, democratic country. 


- 


Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


NUMBER PLAY. By Clark and Cushman. 
The Macmillan Company. Price, $0.32. This 
number readiness book provides simple, stimu- 
lating material to help orient boys and girls 
in number concepts. They will thoroughly 
enjoy working with NUMBER PLAY, and 
through its use will easily and naturally grasp 
an understanding of the usefulness of and 
reason for arithmetic. It contains amusing, 
intriguing illustrations to be colored; a sight 
vocabulary of only five words; clear, concise 
teacher's directions at the top of each page; 
and perforated pages for convenience in de- 
taching individual pages. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING IN HIGH 
SCHOOL. By Bond and Bond.. The Macmil- 
lan Company. Price, $2.00. This text has 
been prepared to meet the strong demand 
for guidance in continuing the teaching of 
reading in high school. It provides a pro- 
gram of procedures, discussions, of the need 
for such teaching, the abilities which such a 
program should develop, and the factors to 
consider in introducing it. Remedial, as 
well as developmental, methods are included. 


Americanism Essay 
Contest 


The American Legion Auxiliary is again 
sponsoring a National Americanism Essay 
Contest for pupils of junior and senior high 
schoo! age. The subject is “The Characteris- 
tics of a Good American." The contestant 
submitting the winning essay in each state 
shall be awarded a set of "The World Book 
Encyclopedia” in the best binding, latest 
edition, in eighteen volumes and Guide (see 
advertisement in this issue). For details write 








State Legion Auxiliary, Memorial Building, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
6 
Southeastern Regional 
Conference 


The second Southeastern Regional 
Conference, sponsored by the N. E. A. 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 


will be held at the University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, on Saturday, March 
28, 1942. The theme for the confer- 
ence is "The Protection of Democracy 
Through Education.’ 
Arrangements for the 
are being made by Margery H. Alex- 
ander, Southeastern Regional Director, 


conference 


and Dr. William S. Taylor, Dean of the 
School of Education, University of Ken- 
tuck 


IN ACTIVE 


POLITE CONVERSATION 
Archibald Percival Reginald Earl decided 
one evening to call on his girl. 
Together they talked of their kith and their 
in. 
He said, "May | kith you?" and she said, 
"You kin."—Texas Outlook. 


oe 
THE SOONER THE BEBTOR 
A shopkeeper, writing a debtor, 
Remarked in the course of his lebtor 
That he chose to suppose 
A man knows what he ose, 
And the sooner he pays it the bebtor. 
—Maine Teachers’ Digest. 


SERVICE! 











(x Clmescicat Tore Creal Clawnine/ 


Today, Greyhound and the motor bus industry 
are actively in the war, carrying thousands of 
selectees to military centers — other thou- 
sands of soldiers in vital military movements. 


To the fighting forces, Greyhound’s nation- 
wide service makes possible reunions with 
relatives, sweethearts and friends, whenever 
leaves and furloughs can be granted. 





GREYH 


To the civilian army, motor bus travel is a 
vital necessity. It gets war workers to jobs 
— farmers to markets — teachers and students 
to school— people of every occupation to 
jobs and homes in communities served by no 
other public transportation. Now every one 
of America’s 55,000 motor buses has a new 
destination sign... Victory for the U. S. A.! 
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THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU FULL-COLOR DEFENSE MAP OF AMERICA 
Just off the press—lithographed in full colors—fit for framing. Shows principal Army, Navy, 


Marine camps and bases . . 


- gives information on military insignia, rank of officers and men. 


For your free copy, mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 527 North Main Street, 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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